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AN EXPLANATION OF ITS SYMBOLISM—dy Elegy 


A rough-hewn Goddess, 
Wisdom, brooding over the world, 
In the wind-swept regions of the low hung clouds: 


Her Priestess, guardian of the sacred mysteries, 
Holding the scroll of creative thought 
And pointing to the source of Inspiration, heavenwards; 


The Teacher, receiving the mission of Wisdom 
And Minerva’s torch of consecration 
To lofty ideals in the service of humanity. 


H. C. NEWLAND, B.A., LL.B., 


President of the A.T.A. and Editor of the MARY CRAWFORD, B.A., 
A.T.A, Magazine, President of the A.E.A. 
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Raising-the-Status Movement in Operation 
A. H. Carr, C.A., Principal, Commereial High School, 
Calgary 


Teachers’ associations throughout Canada have been dis- 
cussing of late much regarding the status of the teacher. In 
Saskatchewan recently, the Trustees’ Convention went on 
record as opposing any reduction in teachers’ salaries, and 
expressed the desire to see teaching placed on a par with the 
practice of law. and medicine. In our own province, the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance by its magazine disseminates in- 
formation regarding progressive steps in education through- 
out the world. At its last general meeting, the Alliance 
passed a motion urging higher qualifications for its members. 
The movement of “Raising the Status” is now in action. 


This movement is taking different forms, but one that 
will doubtless be interesting to teachers everywhere is the 
association of teachers who attend Queen’s Summer School 
at Kingston, Ontario. The association is one recently formed 
and is an organization of students who attend the summer 
school. Its aims are indeed commendable and worthy of our 
notice. 


Many Ontario teachers have heard of the late J. T. (Jerry) 
Curtis. To him in 1912 came a vision of what the 20th century 
teacher should be. Shortly before this, Queen’s University 
had established a summer school in Arts. Mr. Curtis attended 
a session, and at once recognized this as an opportunity with 
great possibilities. By personal talks, by addressing conven- 
tions and by interviews at the Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation, he interested others in the summer school course. He 
succeeded in enthusing the students in attendance every 
year to the extent that they pledged themselves to urge their 
confreres in daily work to advance academically. Besides, 
these student-teachers showed their altruistic spirit by yearly 
contributing to a fund for the publication of the Queen’s 
Summer School Students’ Bulletin. This booklet set forth 
the advantages of extra-mural work and summer study and 
has been mailed every March to prospective students. This 
year’s Bulletin contains 36 pages and is the largest and most 


attractive yet published. The executive of the students’ as-— 


sociation is sending seven thousand copies to teachers of 
every province. 


The first years of the summer school were critical ones, 
but success crowned the efforts of this man of vision, ability 
and energy. Before his death in December, 1920, Mr. Curtis 
saw “his” summer school at Queen’s grow from a handful of 
students in 1913 to a class. of 230 in 1920. Teachers were 
there from every pruyince © exchanging ideas on 
school matters and pursuing work towards their B.A., M.A., 
B.Com., or School Inspector’s Certificate. Last year -the at- 
tendance mounted to 288. Alberta was represented by nine 
progressive teachers; British Columbia by four. - The threat 
of extinction has been removed; life and vigor for Queen’s 
Summer School are assured for the future. To show their 
respect for the memory of Mr. Curtis, the students last sum- 
mer established “The Curtis Memorial,” which is in the nature 
of a yearly scholarship. 


What this Summer School Offers 


Queen’s has been the pioneer in Canada in summer uni- 
versity work. As the summer school has grown in numbers, 
it has been possible to add more advanced courses. Honor 
work is now open to students, and the leading professors of 
the winter sessions conduct the classes. In July and August 
this year, the following complete courses will be given: 
mathematics, three courses; chemistry, four courses; French, 


three courses; English, three courses; biology, five courses; 
physics, two courses; economics, three courses; history, three 
courses; Latin, three courses; geology and mineralogy; Ger- 
man, three courses; Spanish, two courses. An attractive 
feature of the course at Queen’s is that the whole is designed 
to fit the student and not the student the course of study. If 
a student has a natural aptitude for science, he can take his 
chief work in that field and avoid those lines toward which 
he has no adaptability. 


The advantages of these extra-mural courses_from King- 
ston are becoming well known to teachers in the western 
provinces. Ninety-two teachers in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
are taking extra-mural work from Queen’s, and some are 
making the trip to Kingston next July. 


(If you are interested in what other teachers are doing, 
write to A. H. Carr, 513 8th Ave. West, Calgary, for a Summer 
School Students’ Bulletin.) 


Emancipation 


C. S. Edwards, B.A., Strathcona High School, Edmonton 


About the fount of splendour run 
The haloed messengers of Spring. 
In glory stoops the Easter sun; 
His burning hand and blazing wing 
To fettered earth redemption bring; 
Her iron-hearted masters flee— 

A thrill of joy sweeps nationwide— 
The earth again from bonds is free. 


While teems my brain with living light, 
While flames my heart with sacred fire, 
I will not rest from mental fight— 

I will not falter in desire— 

I will not lull my ardent lyre— 

But ranging over land and sea, 

I'll burn this legend nationwide: 

The Teacher shall from bonds be free. 


Up, builders of the nation’s might! 

Arise, ye craftsmen of the mind! 

Whom goodness, beauty, truth unite 
Let not the lords of avarice bind— 

In brotherhood your freedom find— 
From bribes recoil; from thralldom flee; 
And fling this challenge nationwide: 
The Teacher must from bonds be free. 


O moulders of a nation’s soul; 

O hands that grasp a nation’s heart, 
The stamp Canadian ye control; 
The touch divine ye may impart— 
Promethean are your gifts and art— 
And should you, then, dissevered be? 
The Teacher must and shall be free! 


God give us men with brows of steel, 
And hearts that scorn the tyrant’s train! 
From serpent’s tongue, and traitor’s heel, 
O spare us, Lord, the smiting pain! 
From craven underlings that reign 

By slaver’s grace, O, set us free! 

And then, united, nationwide 

The Teacher shall have liberty. 
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Psychology, Old and New 


PROFESSOR JAMES GIBSON HUME, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of Toronto 


The term “new” psychology was first used by enterprising 
students from the United States who had flocked to that psy- 
chological fnecca, the laboratory for psychology established by 
Wundt at Leipzig, and returning to the United States pro- 
claimed their “new” method. Experiments were being con- 
ducted in Wundt’s psychological laboratory similar to those 
in the physical laboratories dealing with the correlation of 
physiological and psychological processes, endeavoring for 
instance to exactly determine the time between the apprehen- 
sion of a stimulus and the succeeding muscular reaction. At 
the same time in France experiments following biological or 
psychological methods were being conducted, throwing some 
light on mental processes; for example, vivisection methods, 
extirpating portions of the brains of guinea pigs, etc., and 
trying to discover what is called “brain localization.” All of 
these various types of experimental investigations became de- 
signated as “physiological psychology,” or “experimental,” or 
“new” psychology. 


By the old psychology it was intended to refer to the . 


earlier work done by the English psychologists pre-eminently, 
following upon the beginnings of John Locke and continuous- 
ly carried on ever since. The English psychologists were not 
only keen observers and faithful recorders of mental pro- 
cesses; they were usually almost as much interested in the 
bearing of their results on a philosophy of the nature of the 
mind and the body and their inter-relations. 


Both by the advances in philosophical method and by the 
insights that came out of the controversies between the 
adherents of the “old” and the “new” in psychology, we have 
come more clearly to see the distinction between merely de- 
scriptive and experimental work in psychology and the inter- 
pretations or elucidations of these in philosophical system- 
making. Though very much interwoven and interdependent, 
we may discriminate between psychological descriptions, ex- 
perimental verifications and explanations, logical proofs and 
criticisms and philosophical comparisons, interpretations or 
evaluations. 


Not only then is there in reality no real antagonism be- 
tween the psychological and the philosophical; the majority of 
philosophers advise their students to master the rudiments of 
psychology and the methods of logic as essential preliminaries 
to advanced work in philosophy, and most teachers of either 
psychology or philosophy soon discover that some of their 
students naturally turn to one of these rather than io the 
other, and only a few are 2bic to keep an impartial love for 
both, 


One of the more recent or “newer” contributions of the 
“new” psychology has been in coming to the assistance of the 
physician and the teacher in a very definite way. The physi- 
cian who has specialized in “nervous” troubles or abnormal 
conditions in the mental health of patients has lately received 
much help from the efforts of the psychologists to study these 
abnormalities in their relation to the normal processes in 
consciousness. 


The older psychologists have all along tried to interest 
teachers in psychology, claiming that a study of the child 
from this angle should be a part of the equipment of a good 
teacher. 


At the present time investigations of school children in 
France by the psychologists Binet and Simon resulted in 
developing a technique of examination or testing of the cap- 
acities of children that has proved exceedingly useful in edu- 
cation. The Binet-Simon methods have :been improved and 
adapted to the needs of this country by Terman of California 
and by Yerkes and Brydges, the latter now in the University 
of Toronto. These methods greatly assist.teachers in grad- 
ing pupils more intelligently and helpfully, and this con- 
tributes a very great deal towards more efficient and suc- 
cessful teaching. 


During the war a committee of expert psychologists in the 
United States tested soldiers, and their findings were found 
very useful. After the war the psychologists were again 
called in to suggest methods of “re-educating” soldiers phy- 
sically injured or shell-shocked. In Canada, in the University 
of Toronto, Dr. Bott contributed very much by inventing suit- 
able appliances and plans for such re-education cases. 


While the “new” psychology has thus been active, aggres- 
sive and progressive, the “old” has not been idle. One of 
the finest examples of the English older psychology at its 
best is James Ward’s recently published book, “Psychological 
Principles.” Prof. Brett of the University of Toronto has 
completed his comprehensive “History of Psychology” and 
Prof. Tracy of the University of Toronto has published “The 
Psychology of Adolescence.” 


At first some of the results of these “new” methods of 
investigation and classification by Binet and Simon and others 
tend to give rise to a feeling of depression—it looks at first 


as though many children were being deomed to inevitable 


failure: in life. 


It seems to me we should rather turn our attention to 
the other side of the story—the optimistic, hopeful, helpful 
side. We have long known in a general way that different 
people are differently endowed. The new methods only make 
this general impression more exact, more accurate, more 


‘definite and precise. This is, after all, mainly diagnosis. 


Nevertheless, diagnosis is needed in attempting alleviation, 
cure or prevention. A new day of hope has risen for those 
suffering from or dreading mental nervous diseases. Pre- 
ventive early treatment and ae Lbura'rative tieatment, ii is 
now known, have succceadu here quite as remarkably as in 
dealing with the diseases, and that is a great encouragement. 

And in education, though it is doubtless true that those of 
greatly limited, circumscribed or defective capacity, can never 
attain to the heights reached by the more fortunate, more 
gifted, yet when all is done that may be done to assist in the 
development of even the backward and defective, the amount 
of progress that even these can make and do make is so much 
more than most people would suppose possible, that again we 
may speak of opening a door of hope. 


Lastly, it is beyond controversy or doubt that the public 
should seriously face and deal with the present situation, so 
that every effort shall be made to assist those who are han- 
dicapped, every assistance given those whose health is im- 
perilled, and every reasonable precaution taken to prevent 
what we deplore, in so far as preventive measures are feasible 
and practicable. . 
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EARLE D. MACPHEE, M.A,, B. Edue., 
Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Alberta 


A message to the A. 7. A. Magazine I take to be a message 
to the most efficient, most energetic, and most enthusiastic 
teachers of the Province, and, at the same time, to those 
whose visions are broadest, whose loyalty is the truest, 
whose faith is the strongest. For efficiency, energy and en- 
thusiasm are futile and misdirected unless linked up with a 
vision as broad as the world, and as long as history; with a 
faith as strong as that of the founders of empires, of relig- 
ions, and of moral codes. To these must be added loyalty, 
for, after all, world religions and vast empires are also the 
work of men whose chief contribution has been that they 
were sufficiently dominated by the ideal to sacrifice even 
their lives in its propagation. In education, as in religion 
and in politics, victory goes to those who believe. Only those 
teachers deserve the name of “educators” who share this 
vision and this faith and who are loyal to their ideals. What, 
then, are the ideals for which such an organization of teach- 
ers stands, and how well grounded is this faith? 

If I interpret aright the program of the A.T.A., it is to 
secure the wider extension of these attitudes among those 
who are called “teachers.” As a factor in effecting this end, 
the Alliance is endeavoring to foster a group consciousness 
in the teaching body. It is endeavoring to do more: it aims 
to make teaching a “profession” equal in rank, dignity, privi- 
leges, and authority with that of medicine or law or theology. 
It may be of value for us, to analyze this aim more fully: to 
see what factors are tending towards, and what militating 
against, the professionalization of school teaching. This may 
enable us to see what steps must be taken if the end is to be 
achieved: we may be forced to abandon some fancies to 
which we hold tenaciously, when we discover what a small 
part they really play in securing this desideratum. 

Admittedly, school teaching is not yet a “profession”; but 
no one will deny that it has gone far toward that goal. The 
history of the development of teacher-training is one of those 
romantic pages of history with which all should be familiar. 
With the Greeks and Romans teaching was the task of a 
menial; in the Middle Ages it was a secondary duty of the 
clergy ; in the days of the Reformation it was the vocation 
of the propagandist. Of the teachers of England, in the 16th 
century, John Lyly- wrote: “If among all his servants he 
shall espy one either filthy in his task or foolish in his be- 
havior, either without wit or void of honesty, either an un- 
thrift or a wittall, him he sets, not as a surveyor and over- 
sees of his manors, but as a supervisor of his children’s con- 
ditions and manners; to him he commits the guiding and 
tuition of his sons, which is »y his proper nature a slave, a 
knave by condition, a° beast in his behaviour.” It is droll 
humor to speak of professionalizing such as these. 


The history of Canadian education is replete with instances 
of the same regrettable method of selecting teachers. In the 
early days of the Maritime Provinces many of the teachers 
were discharged soldiers and sailors, remittance men, and 
itinerants—of questionable intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. Happily, in Canada and in England, the members of the 
“profession” are now our best citizens. 

But is teaching a profession? Can it become a profession” 
It appears to me that there are certain conditions sine yua 
non to the existence of a profession, viz: — 

(a) Society must place a high value on the contribution 
of that group of people, and must earnestly desire that the 
group shall continue the production of that commodity; 

(b) The group who wish to be considered “professional” 


must be in possession of a certain body of knowledge, or of 
a certain skill. or both, by which they are distinguishable 
from the rest of the populace. Society must be persuaded that 
this group alone are able to make this contribution, or, at 
least, that they are the chief factors in effecting the end, be- 
fore it will grant the designation “professional.” In so far as 
the credit for any performance must be divided between those 
who possess special qualifications and the general populace, 
in that far is the desire of the former, to be marked off as a 
distinct unit, not to be satisfied. 

An illustration or two may be given. The oldest profes- 
sions are those of the doctor and the priest, The reasons 
therefor are not hard to discover. Primitive man may have 
had few wants, but he demanded two things: protection 
against, and cure from—disease; and some satisfactory means 
of dealing with the demons which beset him at every turn. In 
many primitive tribes these two functions were not distin- 
guished, and the only “profession” was that of a medicine- 
man, who was likewise the priest. Where any differentiation 
of these concepts occurred, we find the dual division of labor; 
and the creation of two professions. Much later there ap- 
peared the profession of the lawgiver; at first an arbitrator, 
then an appointed judge, then a college of judges. All three 
professions were possessed of special qualifications; all three 
had special training; all guarded sacredly their rights and 
rites. On the functions of all, society placed a high value:. of 
the uniqueness of these professional men, society was entirely 
convinced. The medicine-man served a much more severe, 
more arduous, and much more dangerous apprenticeship than 
does our modern medical student. The priest was prepared 
and initiated through a traditionary ritual to serve an invis- 
ible, tyrannical, mystical and awe-inspiring pantheon. The 
perils attaching to his profession were even more terrible 
than those of the medicine-man. The latter might be put to 
death; the former would suffer unending torment, if he erred 
in his obligations and devotions to the gods. The profession 
of law is a hybrid: it derived a part of its sanctions from the 
political organization, but a greater part from its association 
with religion. Due to its political associations, the position 
of the lawgiver was frequently that of a ruler, a king, a 
chieftain; from religious concepts it borrowed its punish- 
ments, both for here and the hereafter. The fact that “break- 
ing the law” and “sinning” have been for so long practically 
synonymous, is but an evidence of the great part religion 
played in developing the profession of law. 

Let us examine the position of the teacher or the edu- 
cator. In Rome the home was responsible for the education: 
the teacher was frequently a slave. In Greece the older men 
of the city-state co-operated in, and practically directed, the 
education of the youth. For centuries after the downfall of 
Rome the Church was a greater factor in education than the 
paid teacher. In other words, until recently, the task of the 
“teacher” has been only a small part of the task of education; 
and, as an inevitable result, society has not placed very great 
stress on the contribution of this group. 

Furthermore, society has only recently become interested 
in the product. It is only fifty years since England decided 
that all the children of her lands would be educated; and still 
more modern is the conviction that education is essential to 
individual self-realization and social stability. Thus another 
factor that has militated against a “profession” of teaching. 

Yet another fact must be pointed out. The content of 
knowledge imparted by the teacher becomes the common 
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“stock in trade” of every generation; and the better the 
teacher, the more narrow becomes the gap between the agent 
and the patient. 


Even as regards the “professional” training, teaching is in 
a disadvantageous position, as compared with medicine or 
law. The school is, in a sense, a great clinical laboratory, 
devised to turn out teachers. Particularly is this true of a 
High School. I believe that it is a common experience of 
young teachers, that they attempt to organize and conduct 
their first school as did the best teacher they knew when in 
the upper school grades. A Normal course of a few months’ 
duration leaves but little impress on the minds of the students, 
and supplements but little the “professional” technique of the 
prospective teacher. Many factors tend to produce this, but 
one is of paramount importance. The Normal College does 
not reproduce the conditions of the school room; and when 
the student-teacher faces for the first time a class of eager, 
restless children, she reinstates, not the ideas imparted by the 
Normal School professors, but those which are most closely 
associated with the present situation. The solution of this 
problem is evident. More and more should supervised teach- 
ing, accompanied by criticism and suggestion, replace lectures 
on method, 


And finally, educational methods are too fixed, and too defi- 
nite. Progress there has been in method; but, compared with 
that of medical technique, it is but travelling at a snails’ pace. 
It is true that the human mind is a constant factor, but it is 
not true that one method of securing intelleciual ° 
is the best obtainable, any more than it is true that the sur- 
geon of 1922 has discovered all there is to be known as to the 
method by which he may best operate on some portion of the 
human body. Public corporations of all sorts do not hesitate 
to advise the teachers as to classroom procedure; but they 
refrain from any discussion of methods of diagnosis. In part, 
this habit of giving benevolent advice to the teacher is due to 
facts outlined above: everybody does know something of 
teaching. In part, it is due to the fact that hitherto most 
teachers have learned their profession by the trial and error 
method, at the expense of school children and school boards. 


Only in recent years has there been developing a body of 
scientific opinion, based on careful psychological study of the 
actual processes involved in the operations required of school 
children. The guidance to be derived from this research is 
admittedly meagre, at present, but will increase rapidly as 
teachers come to realize that all methods are based on a cer- 
tain concept of the nature of mind, and that the only rational 
thing to do is to discover the facts of mental life, amd not con- 
tinue to work with the popular concepts. Some persons may 
ignore psychology, and suffer but little; but the teacher who 
continues to evade responsibility for obtaining clear concepts 
of the nature of mental processes is a wilfully “blind leader 
of the blind.” This is no academic judgment, nor is it the 
talk of a propagandist. No one realizes more clearly than the 
writer the shortcomings of scientific psychology; but at the 
same time, few are more anxious that every fact of psycho- 
logical .knowledge be made of use to the teachers, or the 
doctor, or lawyers, or business man. We are chiefly concerned 
with the teachers in this discussion, and I would insist that 
the body of knowledge which shall differentiate “professional” 
teachers from the laity is one of psychological principles; 
that the skill by which they shall be characterized is a tech- 
nique built on all the facts of psychology which they can 
adjust to their use. 


To summarize: Whether oi not teaching shall become a 
profession is only in part to be determined by the group them- 
selves, and in part is to be determined by.society at large 
The teaching body starts on its campaign, with many handi- 
caps. some of which seem to be outside their control. Society 
is not yet convinced that this body is the only organization 


that educates: it does not believe that the teachers as a group 
have a body of knowledge or technique not possessed in some 


considerable degree by all. There is no wealth of tradition— — 


except an undesirable one—behind their occupation. 


Tte apprenticeship system in use in education consists of | 


two parts: one lasting for ten or twelve years, supposedly 
non-professional; one lasting about as many weeks, sup- 
posedly professional. The latter training cannot be expected 
to produce much modification in mental habits built up in 
years, These facts seem to suggest that teaching, especially 
public school teaching, may never become a profession. 


But this is not the inevitable conclusion. There are cer- 
tain things that teachers may do, and should be doing now, 
which will hasten professionalization with all the autonomy, 
authority and opportunity that term connotes in our language, 
These may be stated briefly in conclusion :— 


1. Teachers should co-operate with the other organizations 
which are trying to convince the “paying public’ of the need 
for universal education; and for the extension of this privilege 
to all the citizens of the Province. : 


2. Teachers should urge that all who enter their profes- 
sion shall be trained in accordance with such standards as 
they may, in the light of experience, deem advisable. 


3. .Teachers should urge that all unqualified persons be 
barred from membership in their group. It is folly to talk of 
professionalism as long as the “permit” system is considered 
a necessary agency for carrying educational opportunities to 
the remote section of our Canadian Northwest. I am not 
passing judgment on the need for “permits”; but I am satis- 
fied that its continuance means indefinite postponement of the 
“professional” teacher. 


4. Furthermore, for breach of etiquette, a teacher should 


be expelled from the profession, Any organization of teachers: 


which upholds a colleague who is at fault must be prepared 
to pay the price. 


5. The professional training of the teacher must be very 
much increased; the stage of “trial and error” must be passed 
before the student becomes an educator. 


6. Such training must rest on a scientific, and not an 
empirical, knowledge of mental processes and mental laws. 


7. Teachers must continue to study, to engage in re- 
search, to check their theories by practice, to remodel, where 
necessary, the methods they use. Much of the best “applied” 
educational psychology will come from, those actively en- 
gaged in teaching, even as much that is best in medicine 
comes from thoughtful practitioners who are forced to ques- 
tion the validity of some hypothesis, or the wisdom of some 
procedure. It is almost superfluous to point out that such 
suggestions can originate only with those whose knowledge 
is scientific and exact, and not merely empirical. 


And, lastly, teachers must be judged by the degree to 
which their product meets the demands of society. This 
means that teachers shall know more of the needs of society, 
and more of the means by which such demands may be met. 
This simply means, in turn, that teaching is not a child’s 
task; is not the work of those whose qualifications are: ‘18 
years old and vaccinated.” It is the work of thoughtful, 
serious, intelligent, well-informed. men and women. Until the 
flapper, the school-child, the permittee, the transient, turns 
elsewhere than to the schoolroom, teachers can hardly expect 
to have a profession. And this is the important thing: These 
reforms will not come from society; they must originate with, 
and be carried forward by, those now in the occupation. To 
this task, I believe, the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance is directing 
its efforts: that they may succeed, and that quickly, is the 
wish of one who has been, is, and expects to be, a teacher. 
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Jucentives to Being Alive 


E. A. HARDY, B.A., D. Paed., 
Head of the Department of English and History, Jarvis Street Collegiate Institute; Past-President, Toronto Teachers’ 
Council; Hon. Secretary, Exchange of Teachers’ League of the Empire. 


Is there a greater duty imposed upon a teacher than that 
of being alive? Possibly there may be; but the supreme 
value of being alive to the finger tips must be apparent to 
every thoughtful teacher. The highest joy to the teacher 
himself and the finest service to his pupils can come only 
when this condition is fulfilled. It would be something worth 
while to make a study of the methods of keeping alive, but 
the pressure incident to Easter examinations permits only a 
few suggestions, which must be stated in this memorandum 
form. : 

1st. Sense of growing professional skill—One ought, from 
year to year, to feel growing up in him a sense of mastery of 
the technique of his profession. I can imagine that after one 
has driven an automobile for some months there comes a 
time when the sense of mastery is apparent and from that 
time on the driving of an automobile must be an increasing 
pleasure. So in the mastery of the technique of our pro- 
fession. The ability to handle a class or to present a subject 
as it ought to be done is a source of pleasure in itself and a 
source of decided benefit to one’s pupils. 

2nd. A feeling of an increasing stock of knowledge—The 
longer one teaches; the more the scantiness of his store of 
knowledge becomes apparent and the more he realizes the 
need of supplementing the stock of knowledge which he took 
from his university. As the teacher reads on his own special 
subject or on all topics in general, there comes an increasing 
power of dealing with the topic in hand. No true teacher 
can afford to let the months go past without building up his 
stock of knowledge: If our departments of education could 
send us all to college again from time to time, it would be 
one of the greatest advance movements possible in the world 
of education. Growing knowledge is a source of growing 
power. 

3rd. Increasing interest in the profession — Thoughtful 
observers in the mother land, in the United States, and in 
Canada have been struck by the extraordinary increase in 
the interest in their profession taken by the teachers in these 
countries during the past ten years. The same thing is noted 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and in Continental 
Europe. The creation of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
as well as the development of various provincial teachers’ or- 


wy 


ganizations, and the publication of teachers’ journals, are, 
marked evidences of this interest in the profession. The re- 
creation of the National Educational Association of the United 
States on a democratic basis, and the founding of the Am- 
erican Federation of Teachers are other evidences. This in- 
terest in the affairs of one’s profession is a particularly fine 
incentive to keeping alive. 

4th. Expression of one’s views—We are taught quite early 
in our professional training that self-expression is vital to 
the growth of the pupils. The same applies to the teacher. 
As he develops in his grasp of the theory and the practise of 
his art, he finds himself confronted with a multitude of ques- 
tions. If he cultivates the habit of discussing these questions 
on paper or in conversation with others, he will find this 
discussion a quickening impulse. 


5th. Recognition—A great deal of the finest work in the 
world has always been done and always will be done with 
little or no recognition from the public. If success is to be 
measured in terms of material reward or public honors, then 
our profession will always remain toward the foot of the list 
of désirable occupations. At the same time, some recognition 
by the public of the work of the teacher is an incentive to his 
keeping alive, and there are a good ‘many signs of the times 
which seem to indicate that public recognition is coming our 
way. One of the results which professional organization .of 
the teachers should accomplish is public recognition. In the 
mother land, for instance, teachers have received knighthood . 
and other honors from the sovereign, and teachers have been 
elected to high public positions. All this is good and some 
day in our own country public recognition may play a larger 
part in stimulating the profession to better service. 


6th. Material reward—There can be no question but that 
the prospect of a substantial salary is a mighty incentive to 
one’s best service. Teachers desire money for what money 
will bring, comfortable homes, good clothes, books, pictures, 
music, opportunities of travel, social entertainment and all 
these other desirable things. If teaching can provide more 
prizes, or, to be more strictly accurate, if teaching can pro- 
vide some prizes, a high-powered incentive to keeping alive 
will be added to the other incentives already mentioned. 


Effirien 


HELEN 8S. ARBUTHN 


[3] 


Rating for Ceachers: Js it Prarcticable? 


Secretary- Treasurer, Toronto Teachers’ Council; 
President, Ontario Women Teachers’ Federation; Member of the Executive of the C.T.F. 


Before entering into the discussion of this question—an 
acute one in Ontario at present—I wish to convey to the Al- 
berta Teachers’ Alliance the preetings of the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations of Ontario. ‘ 

Many of us, like-myself, have happy memories of vacations 
spent on your wide prairies; still others have crossed your 
prairies in travelling. On the other hand, most of you have, 
at least, passed through Ontario; if, indeed, it is not your 
homeland. 

Since the Canadian Teachers’ Federation came into being 
in Calgary, we have each taken a keen interest in the work, 
asms, and problems of the other; so we are not strangers. 
Personally, I have.whad the privilege of reading your inter- 
esting magazine since its first publication; and always open 


it eagerly on its arrival. The teachers of Alberta are to be 
congratulated on the high character and fine appearance of 
their official organ, 

The subject of Efficiency Rating is engaging our close at- 
tention here, at present. There is a very fair presentation in 
the Toronto Globe of March 25, in the educational column, 
which is always well worth reading. 

The undoubted advantages are clearly set forth, while the 
many objections are not overlooked. A leading American 
woman principal is quoted as being strongly in favor of some 
such system. The article closes with the suggestion that 
teachers’ and trustees’ organizations might study the matter 
in order that, if some fair scheme can be worked out, it might 
secure a somewhat general adoption throughout Canada. 


—— 
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The opinion of the rank and file of Ontario teachers is 
diametrically opposed to that of the leading American teacher, 
especially where efficiency rating is in operation. In every 
place that it has been tried there is great dissatisfaction. 

The very idea of having a rating system pre-supposes that 
teachers are only human. We have strong reason to believe 
that inspectors are, also. If we could only eliminate the 
human nature factor the thing would work out beautifully. 
But unless we can, no matter how excellent the system is, 
there will be, on the one side, jealousy, ill-feeling, suspicion, 
temptation to produce show-work at the expense of real teach- 
ing, or to use unfair influence; while, on the other, human 
frailty of judgment, personal prejudice, lack of real facilities 
for observation, lack of sufficient data,— and many other 
lacks,—will lead to grave injustice. 

The principal features of most rating systems seem to be: 
Character, teaching ability, social station, personal appear- 
ance, and willingness to co-operate with others. Now if we 
could hang a teacher on a rack, as we do a dress when we 
judge its material, style, social station (morning, afternoon or 
evening), and dispose of the case as accurately, a rating 
system would be all right; but that is just what we cannot 
do. There is the human factor to consider. 

The idea appeals strongly to two classes of trustees; first, 
to the conscientious one who honestly thinks good work 
should be paid for and that a good rating system would be a 
real encouragement to teachers to do their best work; and 
second, to the trustee whose one conception of his work is to 
save taxes, and who sees in the rating system an opportunity 
to pay just a fair living wage to a few, and to cut down the 


others on the score of inefficiency. The best teachers do not 

want it. They would rather keep the feeling of good fellow- - 
ship with their comrades than have a few extra dollars in 

their pay envelopes. That is not a guess. It is the actual, 

expressed opinion of hundreds of teachers. 

But, it is asked, what about the inefficient ones? How 
are we to weed them out? With such a large number there 
must be some inefficient. Not necessarily. 

A teaching staff is in a different position from that of a 
large store or factory. The latter take on raw employees and 
train them. Naturally, a large percentage are unfitted for 
the work, and must be dropped. With a teaching staff much 
weeding has already been done. A large number of pros- 
pective teachers were “weeded out” at the entrance examina- 
ticn; still more fell by the wayside during the long high school 
course; intellectual fitness proved, the professionally unfit 
were removed in the normal school; and there still remained 
the test of the probationary period. After going through that 
mill, inefficiency must surely be due to one of two causes: 
lack of health, or lack of conscience; and if an inspector can- 
not discover these without a rating system, then he is not 
likely to do it with one. The proportion must be very small, 
and why should a whole staff be unsettled, discouraged, or 
hampered, for the dubious advantage a rating system would 
provide? 

Granted that it is more just than the system of flat in- 
creases, is it worth while to introduce lower ideals, worry, 
discouragement, criticism, and suspicion into the minds of 
our teachers? “If there could be an ideal system,” says the 
writer in The Globe. Yes,—“If.” 


What Place Have the Classics in a Secondary Schonl Eduration ? 


By S. R. Tompkins, B.A., Classical Master, Lethbridge High School 


In framing the question in the above manner, it is my dis- 
tinct purpose to avoid the larger issue as to the place they 
should have in our higher education. But at present, when 
the curriculum of our high schools is under scrutiny and our 
educational values are being adjusted, might we not as well 
face the problem squarely and ask ourselves frankly, whether 
there is anything to justify us in asking the child of this day 
and generation to spend a great part of his school life in the 
laborious round of Latin and Greek translation? — 


The pre-eminent place occupied so long by these two 
languages in the educational system of the western world 
is primarily due to the humanist movement of the sixteenth 
century. From this time they were without a rival in the 
field as a medium for a liberal education until the nineteenth 
century. Their position was first seriously challenged by 
natural science and afterwards by practical science and 
technical education. They have fought a losing fight within 
and without the universities, until now their only real hold 
on our secondary schools is that a modicum of Latin is re- 
quired from most candidates for admission to our institutions 
of higher education, 

What, then, have the champions of the classics to say in 
their defence? Briefly, it is this: 
languages provide us in their literature with a great store- 
house of thought and feeling; that this literature is a key to 
our present-day civilization, which is merely a development 
of the Graeco-Roman; and that the use of these literary 
models and their translation gives the student a higher stan- 
dard of thought and expression than any other branch of 
learning can give. 

Their opponents, while not gainsaying this, base their ar- 
guments on more strictly utilitarian grounds. Even admitting 
the truth of the foregoing, the fact remains that in most cases a 


That the two classical , 


— 


man’s education must be acquired within a comparatively few 
years. Why, then, spend time acquiring that which will never 
serve any practical purpose, by neglecting the very arts we 
shall need for our daily life? 


S. R. TOMPKINS, B.A.. LETHBRIDGE, 
Member of the Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. 
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Without entering into any controversy over the correct 
Gefinition of education, we may assume that the present re- 
action in favor of the classics has some very sound reasons 
behind it. The present complexity and confusion we see 
everywhere around us seems to call for some intellectual 
discipline which, though narrow, will give us correct habits 
of thought and standards to which we can refer the bewil- 
dering medley of facts every thoughtful person is calleq on 


to weigh. It is astonishing on how many present-day prob- 


lems the history of Greece or of Rome throws light. And 
it is in this very ability to state in their simplest form most 
of the things that vex our modern world that the classics 
perform their truest function. One cannot but think that a 
surcease from the nostrums and “isms” of the present day 
would be cheaply purchased by the return to the mental dis- 
cipline of a hundred years ago. 

Can our standards of thought and expression be raised 
by a judicious use of either or both of these languages in 
our high schools? If by language we mean literature and 
history, then we must widen the range of the material select- 
ed. Even the most skilful teacher is cramped by the slavish 
devotion to Caesar of our present Latin course. The learning 
of Latin will never be easy, but to struggle for two years 
through the desert of Latin grammar and then to come out 
on the arid wastes of Caesar is to serve without reward. The 
standard of scholarship would not suffer and the classroom 
work would be robbed of its barrenness, if the teacher could 
from time to time give his students glimpses of pleasant fields 
into which a fuller knowledge of the language would admit 
them. 


KATE CHEGWIN, 


Principal, McDougall Public School, Edmonton; Member of 
Provincial Executive of A.T.A. 


Random Notes on Alberta Birds 


E. Hj. Anderson, Leduc, Alberta 


It is a common and often cited cause for regret among cul- 
tured people, that we are so far removed from the great 
centers of culture that in our attempts to broaden and enrich 
our minds we are laboring under a serious handicap. It may 
be, however, that our freer western life is not altogether with- 
out some compensating advantages. Chief of these I would 
consider our opportunities for getting into immediate touch 
with nature; and I do not believe there are very many who 
would deny that this closer acquaintance with nature has a 
great cultural value. 


Western Canada, and more particularly our own province 
of Alberta, offers opportunities to the nature-lover which can 
hardly be surpassed. There is a double advantage which the 
nature student enjoys here. First, we have in Alberta a 
greatly varied fauna, together with, considering the climate, 
a rich flora. Then, we are privileged to study our birds and 
other wild life under conditions which are but very slightly 
altered by man’s occupation. 


The most fascinating of nature’s manifold attractions are 
the birds. It is unfortunate that so few realize what a plea- 
surable and interesting recreation a little closer acquaint- 
ance with our feathered friends would prove to be. It is a 
regrettable fact, also, that in very few of our schools is the 
growing generation given any practical and interesting in- 
struction about local forms of bird life, 


In my own case, nature’s hold upon me dates from my 
early pioneer life in the Beaver Hills. I suffered an acci- 
dent which put me “hors de combat,” as far as farm work 
was concerned, and, social life being non-existent, I had to 
find some occupation. For a whole summer I kept myself 


busy rambling around alone in a district singularly rich in. 


birds. In this way I came to be familiar in the smallest de- 


tails, with the appearance and habits of every bird, these 
ranging from the large white crane to the diminutive gold- 
finch. 


My first school happened to be situated in a locality which 
to me seemed a veritable paradise. I refer to a district about 
twenty-five miles to the south-east of our capital city, where 
we now have a migratory bird sanctuary. It is rolling coun- 
try, with timber and brush. I might add that it is -honey- 
combed with sloughs and a 25-mile chain of very fine lakes, 
and that there are very few settlers within the area of the 
sanctuary. Having acquired a canoe, I was in the habit of 
disappearing from my boarding-place on Friday evening, and 
not reappearing until Monday morning. These excursions I 
remember as the happiest days of my life. One morning in 
particular I remember when, after sleeping only a few feet 
from the water’s edge, I opened my eyes, and there I saw, in 
the light of the rising sun, two grown geese with their young 
ones, almost within arm’s reach, 


To return from my digression: I might mention that here 
in Central Alberta we have about 125 species of birds, 60 
varieties of which are water birds and the rest land birds. In 
the case of the duck family alone we find about a dozen 
species, and these are perhaps fairly well known, at-teast to 
hunters. But we have at least as many varieties in the spar- 
row family; yet these are not very well known. I might be 
pardoned for suggesting that the average person sees very 
little difference between the various species of sparrow. Some- 
times people even confuse wrens and sparrows. However, I 
am not going to give a catalogue of the birds which are found 
here; I am going to restrict myself to giving a short descrip- 
tion of a few of these denizens of brush and slough, noting 
some of the chief points of interest in each case, 
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First, we have the “white pelican,” which is relatively 
searce. I have seen a statement by a prominent naturalist to 
the effect that there are only two places in Canada where it 
breeds. They nest in colonies; their nests are made of weeds 
near the water’s edge, and nearly always on an island. I have 
found 50 of these nests very close together, each nest contain- 
ing three eggs larger than goose eggs. This bird measures five 
feet from the point of the bill to the tip -of the tail, and it 
does not have a long neck either. Of course, “friend pelican” 
possesses the large bill with the “store-room” below it; and 
in addition, the male enjoys the distinction of a large knob 
on the upper mandible. He loses this, however, after the 
mating season is over. If you are successful in approach- 


ing close enough to their resting-place for a good view, 


you will see them sitting sedately, very similar in 
appearance to a flock of sheep. i 


Another interesting bird, which, however, is more common, 
is the “great blue heron.” If you happen to come around a 
point of an island suddenly, in a canoe, you will very likely 
see a long-necked, long-legged slate-gray figure bestir him- 
self to the accompaniment of sundry croaks and squawks. 
This large wading bird measures four feet, and its only rival 
in size among the waders is the crane, with which it often 
confused. To distinguish herons from cranes, note the 
position of the neck in flying: if the neck is extended you 
have a crane; while if the head rests against the shoulders, 
you can be sure it belongs to a heron. This bird does not 
breed in colonies, but several couples seem to prefer certain 
locations. They build their nests of sticks, preferably near 
the tops of the highest spruces. Their eggs are eight to a 
setting, about the size of a small hen’s egg, and speckled- 
green in color. 


One of the heron’s smaller cousins is the “bittern,’’ which, 
because of its hollow-sounding love-calls, is known as the 
“stake-driver.” It’s” call, sounded especially during the 
night, is for all the world like the sound of a pump just 
before the water reaches the spout. The bittern also pos- 
sesses another accomplishment, for at your approach he 
sometimes is too lazy to fly; so instead, he stands up very 
straight, his thin, green legs, his body, neck, and sharp 
bill all in one line, ih imitation of a cat-tail stem. You may 
be very close to him without being able to recognize that 
he is there, until he gets suspicious and lowers his head 
the better to ascertain whether you've seen him or not. 


Another interesting wader is the “Wilson snipe.” It is our 
only American snipe, its nearest relatives being European 
varieties, some of which are referred to in colloquial speech 
as “laughing cuckoos.” This name is explained by the habit, 
which our Wilson snipe also has, of flying up high in the 
air, sometimes out of sight, and dropping very rapidly, 
making a noise with his wings not unlike the loon’s 
“laugh.” The bird measures about 11 inches in length. It 
frequents marshes, where its brownish color blends with 
the water plants. It flies low and in a zig-zag path, the only 
time that it takes to the higher air being during the mating 
season. 


Then we have the “cormorants,” a large colony of which 
we find on the island adjoining that of the pelicans. These 
belong to the same family as the birds that the Chinese and 
Japanese use for fishing purposes by placing a wire ring 
around the neck of each bird, which prevents it from swallow- 
ing its catch. Their nests are built of sticks in trees, and 
their presence does not add to the attractiveness of the 
island. They are a rather large bird, exactly three feet in 
length. This reminds me of the fact that I discovered that 
we have a number of golden eagies out here, simply by com- 
paring the size of what I thought was a large hawk with 


that of the cormorants which he was robbing of their eggs. 
The eagles are very shy, and I had never seen one at close 
range before this. 


The “loon” is another interesting fish-eater. He is often 
called the “great northern diver,” and he certainly knows 
how to dive, He will remain under water for a considerable 
time, and, often swim several hundred yards without com- 
ing to the surface. We used to set out with a canoe in an 
attempt to be as near as possible to the place where the 
bird would come up. This was a good guessing game. The 
loon’s weird and penetrating cry, which can be heard for 
miles on a still night, gives rise to the saying, “crazy as a 
loon.” Flying overhead it makes a sound somewhat like a 
iaugh. 


The foregoing will suffice as representatives of our water 
birds, although we have dozens of others, varying from the 
“grebe,” with its floating mud nest, to the diminutive solitary 
“sandpiper,” that deposits its single egg in another birds’ nest 
in the same way as does the cowbird. Among the land birds, 
I find it exceedingly difficult to make any choices, owing to 
the numerous varieties. Moreover, their names often vary 
with the locality, and in some cases their correct names are 
scarcely recognized. For example, what we call “partridge” 
is really a grouse, the “ruffed grouse,” as its legs are fully 
feathered, where a true partridge does not answer to this 
description. 


This ruffed grouse has a cousin, the “prairie sharp-tailed 
grouse,” or popularly the “prairie chicken,” which is very 
interesting because of its habits. Numbers of them gather 
late in the fall or early in the spring for veritable “corro- 
borees,” cooing, dancing and bowing, besides a great many 
ceremonials, all the time keeping their tails whirring with 
a noise like that of an electric fan. These performances are 
not directly concerned with mating. To the best of my 
knowledge the only other bird practising this is a variety 
which is found in Northern Europe. I wish to mention 
another fact; viz., that I have caught these birds with my 
hands while they were burrowing in the snow. 


Among the smaller land birds, we have two very bright- 
colored ones, the “yellow warbler” and the “Baltimore 
oriole.” The former is often called the “wild canary.” Both 
of these birds are skilful nest-builders. The warbler nearly 
always builds his neat little structure, with the four light 
blue, marked eggs, at an elevation of about seven feet. The 
oriole, of course, is a master builder. To allow for the 
greater swing, it being much higher up than the warbler’s, 
he doesn’t place his nest on the branch, but suspends it from 
a limb. The oriole has the longest egg in proportion to its 
width of any which I have seen. 


There are other varieties whose names are misleading, 
such as the “indigo bunting,” which is often called “blue- 
bird.” The bunting is all blue, while the variety of bluebird 
found here has a greyish breast. Another is the “grackle,” 
which is generally classed as a large blackbird, while in 
reality it belongs to the same family as the magpie. The 
grackles, by the way are the only birds I know with this 
habit: two females will lay their eggs in the same nest and 
iake turns caring for the eggs and young. It seems to be a 
case of polygamy. 


Of our sparrows I should like to mention the “white- 
crowned sparrow,” one of our largest. It sings a patriotic 
song of Canada according to one of our poets, while another 
poet senses in the bird’s song a melancholy pity for human- 
ity. But both of these writers credit this singing habit to 
the “white-throated sparrow,” instead of to the “white- 
crowned sparrow,” where it belongs. Both birds are rarely 
seen out in the open and are extremely shy. 
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CHARLES E, PEASLEY, MEDICINE HAT, 
President-Elect of the A.T.A. 


Among our birds of prey is the “golden eagle,” to which 
T have already referred. We have also a great variety of 
hawks and owls, These birds have one peculiarity in com- 
mon, which may be unknown to.some of my readers. In 
each case the female is the larger and darker-colored bird. 
This, of course, is an exception, as the male of most species 
of birds is the larger, Among the “hen-hawks” and “chicken- 
hawks” of popular speech there is only one which is a 
“poultry-fancier,” and that is the “goshawk.” Most of the 
varieties, such as the “marsh hawk,” the “red-tailed hawk,” 
and even “Cooper’s. hawk,” will be found to subsist practi- 
cally on mice and, more especially, gophers. As to nest- 
robbing, I believe the crow to be worse than the hawks: 
while animals like the weasel or the squirrel do much more 
damage than the crow. Our own dear “kitty,” within the 
limits of her activities, does as much damage to nests and 
young birds as all these put together. 


Regarding our wise friend, the owl, and his economic 
usefulness, I may say that the “great-horned owl” lives on 
pocket-gophers, mice and rabbits, but also on “ruffed 
grouse” and an occasional domestic fowl as well. I have 
a great deal of respect for the “horned owl” as a fighter, 
as it is the only species of bird or beast that has ever 
attacked me. An old horned owl did attack me, when I 
attempted to reach its nest (an old hawk’s nest), and I was 
scratched badly both times. My dog, also, had the time of 
his life, and came away .with a sore neck. I might call 
attention to the fact, in this connection, that the great-horned 
owl lays its four eggs at the end of February. 


In conclusion, I wish to refer to two aspects of the bird 
question: first the economic. I have already mentioned 
the fact that hawks and crows have a value as scavengers. 
Regarding our insectivorous birds, I shall merely give the 
substance of a statement made by the prominent naturalist, 
Chester Reed. He makes an approximate calculation, based 


on the number of insects a couple of birds with their young 
eat in a day, He shows that this one family of birds 
accounts for several bushels of insects in a summer, and 
that in many localities there would be very few leaves on 
the trees or less than half the crops if all our small birds 
were destroyed. Hence his denunciation of keeping cats, 
particularly in thickly settled districts. 

My other thought is concerned with our attitude towards 
nature, We must recognize the fact that man was not made 
lord of creation on the understanding that he would be free 
to indulge in wanton destruction, killing merely for the 
sake of killing. J. O. Curwood wrote a very fine article I 
believe, in the November Cosmopolitan Magazine, setting 
forth the great truth that our attitude towards our wild 
friends should be one of sympathetic admiration; and I 
believe that the more we study nature and her ways, the 
closer we will come to this attitude. For my part, I have 
no inclination towards killing, though I keenly enjoy an 
expedition into a section rich with wild life. 


ADA I. WRIGHT, 


Vice-Principal, Vegreville Public School; Member of 
Provincial Executive of the A.T.A, 
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[ Professional Standards in Relation to the High Schools 


An important gathering of teachers in Manitoba, not many 
months ago, resolved in favor of Grade XII as a minimum 
for Normal School entrance. This is in line with the general 

‘tendency toward higher professional standards, and com- 

mendably consistent with the professed aim of the Teachers’ 
Alliance, namely, not higher salary alone, but higher salary- 
worth. And to no body of educational workers should it 
appeal more favorably than to those whose direct concern 
is teacher-training. In fact, facing at the outset of each 
session the twofold task of academic review and pedagogical 
guidance, we find our Grade XII candidates none too strong 
for the burden of an eight months’ course. Surely we should 
acclaim this resolution. 


But there may be other points of view. Presented thus in 
its nakedness, the resolution may raise more questions than 
it settles. Our demands for higher consideration, financial, 
social and other, for the teacher, imply, in fairness, a recog- 
nition of the employer and his right to enquire into the service 
he is getting and the preparation for it, for which also he 
pays. And his question in this connection, we may fairly 
assume, is: What is being done with this extra year required 


for entrance into the vocational school? The doctrine of gen-. 


eral discipline staggers on too uncertain ground to make 
the mere addition of a year of high school work sufficient in 
itself. If medicine, for example, demands a full high school 
course or an affiliated Arts course for its professional en- 
trance, it is not, presumably, to be satisfied with so much 
general training. Affiliated courses are not supposed to be 
just thrown together, end on. 


Reinforcement of the argument under way herein comes 
also from another direction. The persistent clamor for a 
change in our educational divisions and stages, particularly 
in the high schools, arose not so much from considerations 
of the periods of childhood and youth and their characteris- 
tics, as from dismay at the high academic mortality during the 
high schiol years and the disappearance of so many who 
“graduate.” So the junior high school, or the intermediate 
school, or some sort of pre-vocational school, is proposed at 
a stage wherein vocational enquiry and vocational guidance 
may be conducted, while the senior high school, the junior 
college, and the vocational school spring as branches from 
this intermediate stem. The oldest branch, and the most 
direct in the line of cultural succession, is, we are accustomed 
to suppose, the general course leading straight on, through 
Latin, Rhetoric, Trigonometry, and the other good old stand- 
bys, to the academic degree. And through this classic channel 
is supposed to run the sap that nourishes the pedagogical 
shoot, later bursting forth in its full blossom in the Normal 
School. 


And so, once more, we find the truth illustrated that of 
all institutions the school is one of the last to depart from 
the uncertain ways of supposition and generality. Medicine, 


law, journalism, technology, even theology, demand some- 


thing direct and definite in pre-vocational work; foi teaching 
alone the general course is accepted as the prerequisite. But 
why? In view of the demands made upon the teacher, even 
the elementary teacher of today, as a member of an industrial 
community, of an alliance, of a federated body of workmen, 
and as a specialist as well in the science and art of human 
culture, who is there that is in greater, need of direction 
toward the field of sociology, of some insight into the nature 
of the training he is to undertake, and of some knowledge of 


the processes of his own body and mind? Moreover, why are 
we still forced to concur in the general view that anybody can 
teach—at least well enough to qualify for a public school 
post; the only indispensable personal warrant for undertaking 
the training being the fact that he is not so financially placed 
as to undertake anything else in the way of education? 


What we are trying to get at, then, from the point of view 
ot the employing public as well as from that of the educa- 
tional philosopher and the student of administration, is the 
need of a real pre-vocational year or two for prospective 
normal entrants. Or, in a larger way, the need of a whole- 
hearted policy and plan of selection and encouragement in 
the direction of teaching as a vocation. To illustrate the lack 
of this, note the common experience of those who are forced 
to drop out of college midway for a year, and who say, “I 
might as well use this spare time to take my Normal.” This 
is the extreme, no doubt, but the opposite pole where one 
deliberately plans for a Normal course is rarer still. 


The majority of the usual “line-up” at any Normal school 
registration fall readily, as revealed very early in the session, 
into two classes; namely, those who come up for they know 
not what, and chiefly because the state of the family purse 
requires them to do so; and those who have been trying it 
out on permits or thirds and require corrective treatment. 
The minority include those blessed and rare souls, the born 
teachers and the Samuels called in childhood. For the big 
majority, the process of initiation or of correction may easily 
take, in many cases, at least half the session, and in some 
cases, the whole session “and then some.” 


To advance thus far toward their “chosen career” and 
then to open their eyes and find themselves, perhaps, in a 
strange and forbidding atmosphere is no peculiar misadven- 
ture of the pedagogical aspirants, it is true; but why should 
men of affairs, meeting such misfits in the several walks 
of trade and commerce, seek to prevent, by pre-vocational 
guidance and training, such misadventure and disappoint- 
ment, where damage may ensue to the floundering adventurer 
alone; while we leave the pedagogical career still unguarded 
and approached only through the liberal but uncertain route 
of traditional culture, although the later experience of self- 
discovery may involve damage and loss of time not only to 
the self but also to the victims of the experiment? 


If, on the other hand, through high school teachers trained 
to appreciate not only the intricacies of their special subjects 
but the problems of adolescence, there could be promoted a 
plan of direction and encouragement toward teaching, we 
might at length realize the operation of three allied influ- 
ences; namely, early stimulation in interest in teaching as an 
occupation, pre-vocational preparation, and brightening of the 
outlook for those who enter the profession. Such efforts, 
wisely and selectively urged, so far from tending to dam the 
supply of candidates for Normal entrance, should serve to 
promote it and to develop in these candidates something 
better than the stepping-stone motive, so that they would no 
longer come sidetracked, as it were, into Normal school, but 
would seek the course with as large a measure of knowledge 
of its aims and problems as could be got short of actual 
experience in the field. 


Should it be objected that not the high school, but the 
Normal, is the place for this pre-vocational work, let it be 
said that this outcome would be practically a two-year Nor- 
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mal course, and the mortality would occur in the Normal 
rather than in the High. And, ultimately, the pre-vocational 
problem would but recede a step farther down the ladder. 
Why admit the innocents to the professional mill at all merely 
tc find out if they ought to be admitted? 

Again, should it be objected, as more probably, that the 
great majority of our rural and village and small town schools 
where high school work is attempted could not undertake 


such work, the obvious answer is that they would be wiser’ 


in making some such attempt than in trying the ordinary 
grade XII work they are now aspiring to. An additional year 
in such high schools may contribute little to fitness for enter- 
ing the professional course, 


But we shall have to wait and see what our reconstructed 
secondary course is like. Perhaps we shall find that content 
and method are so modified as to make our fears and our 
fumblings all uncalled for. But whatever is done, this much 
we heed: namely, a professional training for the high school 
teacher himself in something other than high school subjects 
and their method, a training in the problems, individual and 
social, biological and vocational, of the adolescent. 


Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 


Hederation 
Walter Clarke, B.A., Hamilton, Provincial Secretary 


Membership 


The Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation is per- 
haps the strongest organization of its kind in Canada. The 
Collegiate Institutes show a membership of 96 per cent., High 
Schools 86 per cent., and Continuation Schools about 50 per 
cent. The Continuation teachers are the smallest group of 
secondary teachers, so that 50 per cent. means about one- 
half of one-fifth, or one-tenth of the total field. A special 
effort is in progress to bring Continuation Schools up to the 
strength of the other Secondary Schools. 


Honor 

For the first time Ontario High School teachers have 
been able to confer a direct honor upon their own. The last 
Christmas convention conferred the honor of Life Membership 
upon two outstanding men of their group. Lieut.-Col. Michell, 
M.C., was made a life member of the provincial executive in 
recognition of his leadership of the Federation for the first 
two years of its existence. A certificate, suitably designed, 
will be seen in the principal’s offce at Riverdale Collegiate 
Institute, Toronto. 

Mr. Millburn, M.A., of Belleville High School, was honored 
by life membership in recognition of his long and efficient 
teaching service. To teach in the same high school for fifty- 
two years is the unique record of this highly esteemed mem- 
ber of our Federation. 

Organization 

The Federation is thoroughly organized for its work. On- 
tario is divided into fourteen districts and in each district 
there are the most efficient officials. Each district is divided 
into locals. Important matters are dealt with by local and 
district executives before the provincial executive is asked 
to act. 

Salary Situations 

The Federation has assisted directly in some cases in se- 
curing reasonable salaries for its members. In several in- 
stances, its indirect influence was responsible for the finan- 
cial betterment of both members and non-members. At 
present, the greatest service of the Federation is to consoli- 
date the acquired gains, and to assist in re-adjustments. 


The Future 


The outlook of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Federation is bright. Trustees are showing the spirit of 
unity and co-operation with the teachers of the province. 
The joint conference held at Toronto, at which al! the federa- 
tions and the trustees met, was conclusive evidence of the 
desire of both parties to work harmoniously together. 

The trustees claim emphatically that the salary question 
is not the first consideration with them. What they desire 
is a better understanding with the teachers; a fair and 
uniform contract that will protect both the boards, the pupils 
and the teachers. This question of contract is now uppermost 
in Ontario, but we are hoping for a satisfactory solution to 
be found. 

The High School teachers are keenly interested in their 
own organization, and the spirit of optimism that pervades 
this Federation is perhaps its most outstanding feature. They 
are also solidly behind the movements of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, and from no other source will the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation receive more loyal support, whether 
moral or financial. 

Much more might be said regarding our Federation, but 
this will suffice to show that we are alive to the aims and 
needs of teachers, both in Ontario and throughout the whole 
of Canada. 


—|| A Message from Alberta Labor Men 


Frank Wheatley, President Alberta Federation of Labor 


The more progressive of Labor men have long recognized 
how essential it is to have an intimate relationship with the 
teaching profession, to the end that their co-operative efforts 
shall bring about those ideals which spring from a well- 
balanced education. Labor, therefore, has set itself the task 
of being represented on elective educational boards by men 
who have a clear vision of the future both as to the teaching 
profession and the ultimate outcome of their teachings. 

Another essential consistently advocated by Labor is that 
the remuneration for teaching shall be such as to place all 
who enter the calling in the way of having their material 
requirements adequately met, this being vitally necessary 
where ungrudging service and initiative are called for. Wher- 
ever Labor representatives have a voice in these matters, the 
fullest measure of compensation is sought for the services of 
teachers. . 

The recommendations of Labor bodies in the construction 
of educational programmes are of such a high character as 
to make it essential that those bodies be represented on the 
various advisory committees. Indeed, it is now being con- 
ceded that the constructive criticism of Labor bodies in the 
past warrants their representation in educational councils 
having to do with future policies; and should the time come 
when the present system of localized representation, which 
is responsible for much’ of the inefficiency and friction in our 
educational system today, is replaced by a central executive 
council, we predict that the representatives of the Labor 
bodies on such a council will receive a cordial welcome on 
account of the valuable contribution which they can make. 

Having these objectives, it is with a view to future needs 
and responsibilities that we advocate a closer affiliation be- 
tween the two bodies, Labor and the teaching profession. 
And while Labor may be depended upon to support the 
teaching profession in every move to attain a higher standard 
of life, we ask in return that the fullest measure of education 
be given our children so as to prepare them for future re- 
sponsibilities, and especially for the positions that will be 
filled by many of the future artisans and laborers in the 
council chambers and legislative halls of the nation, that 
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they may reflect into the life of the people a broader vision 
of things which find their foundation in the work of the 
teaching profession. 

If Labor and the teaching profession will agree to a closer 
affiliation with these objects in view, a fraternity will be 
set up to usher in a new era in our national life that will be 
worthy of the ideals of our greatest educationists. Let the 
co-operative efforts of Labor and the teaching profession be 
toward this end. 


Bogus Nip’s Boneyard 


“Bogus Nip” 


THE DEAR PUBLIC 


To teachers the public is a hydra-headed monster with 
the amiable characteristics of Dr. Jekyll, on the one hand, 
and the selfish propensities of Mr. Hyde, on the other—if you 
follow me. To meet this monster the teacher must be as 
wise as a serpent and as harmless as Jack Dempsey in the 
fourth round. When there is a Sunday school class leader- 
less and adrift the teacher is very much in demand; also on 
tag days. If the minister falls sick the teacher can supply 
(without charge). It is good policy to send the teacher a 
couple of complimentary tickets to a rather dry lecture on 
the assumption that he will pour out his gratitude by per- 
suading his thirty or forty pupils to go. At election time he 
can be counted on to help elect his favorite candidate, but 
under no circumstances must he himself aspire to office. Let 
him hew to the line, so to speak; let the spoils fly where 
they may. Although placed in a position of responsibility, he 
must never use any. His hours, course of study, and duties 
are determined by the Department of Education; his salary 
is determined by the Board of Trustees. His class is select- 
ed by the superintendent and promoted by the examinations 
board. His efficiency is decided by the inspector; and, when 
his last hour comes, he is fired by the conciliation board. If 
a lawyer makes a mistake he charges a high fee for it; if a 
doctor makes a mistake he buries it; if a teacher makes a 
mistake his name appears in the paper. He is haled to 
court; his pupils, whose opinion on any other subject would 
be considered worthless, are listened to with respect as they 
enumerate his faults. His means of livelihood is taken 
from him and he becomes a derelict. Heigho! pass the 
prunes, Jasper, I must write to the General Secreiary about it. 


THE FRONTAL ATTACK 


If you wish to destroy an enemy, make him your friend. 
Whatever your problem, do not shirk it; any problem can be 
solved if boldly attacked... Shadows assume form and sub- 
stance when bravely explored; avoided they assume alarming 
proportions. Interest can be obtained by sheer effort of the 
will. Whatever your problem, wade into it. Even a cur will 
chase you if you run. About face! He who fights and runs 
away will never get his breath long enough to win another 
day. Do what you suspect the other fellow is going to do, 
but do it first. Most sucessful men are 1 per cent. brainy 
and 99 per cent. nervy. The artist mixes his paints with 
brains. Mix yours with nerve and you will oscillate the 
world by the caudal appendage. 


MANNERS 


Don’t address your pupils as swine: a lady-like teacher 
will choose a milder epithet. When the chairman comes to 
serve you notice, never knock him down: his wife and family 
are expecting him home. If your check arrives a few days 
late, do not in a fit of rage tear it up in small pieces: the 
janitor may have lumbago. Always cough warningly before 


you spit on the floor. After thrashing a pupil, carry him 
tenderly to his resting-place and enquire if he has had suf- 
ficient. Do not talk sarcastically to the inspector in the 
presence of the pupils and never shoot him in any month 
containing the letter R. Before burning examination papers 
make sure that the name of the owner is written neatly on 
the top of each sheet. When joining the A.T.A. do not con- 
fuse it with the Alberta Trustees’ Association. 


SHAUNIGAN 


Shaunigan, like Yarrow, was a desirable spot. Oft had we 
desired to visit it. On a cool July day desire became reality. 
We reached Shaunigan. Hardly had we stepped upon the 
platform when with a shrill shriek the train had gone again. 
Enquiring at the wicket we discovered there would be no 
more trains till Monday—this was Saturday. Shaunigan had 
lost its charm. With all our might and main we wished we 
could jump on again and be gone again from Shaunigan. We 
began to yawn again and again. Life is like that, always 
wanting what is not, ne’er content with what we've got. 
What! Another yawn again! Oh Pshawnigan! 


THE WORLD IS WIDE 


No one wants to listen to your troubles. When a man 
says, “How are you?” he expects you to say “Fine!” If you 
enumerate your ailments he conceals a yawn and wanders 
off. This harping on your troubles gets you nowhere. The 
public has tired of labor troubles anyway. Most people 
think teaching is pretty soft, and right now we may as well 
admit there are less attractive occupations. The other fel- 
low’s job always does look easy and no amount of groaning 


' from you will change the outsider’s mind. If teaching is such 


utter boredom, why stay in it? As a high official remarked 
during the late Edmonton strike, “The world is wide.” 


Social Bissipation of Students 
E. K, Marshall, M.A., Portage la Prairie 
President of Manitoba Teachers’ Federation. 


Secondary teachers have been confronted, especially dur- 
ing the past few years, with a very serious difficulty which 
has hampered in a marked degree their efforts in preparing 
students for examination. This difficulty might be termed: 
“Social dissipation of high school students.” We have reasyn 
to believe that the problem is not peculiar to secondary 
schools: we are informed that it applies to university and 
college in a similar manner. At any rate it is a difficulty 
fraught with very serious consequences, ! 


There has been a perfect orgy or concerts, dances, sports, 
entertainments, club meetings, banquets, parties, etc., during 
the past few years,—a deluge of distractions that drive ser- 
ious teachers almost frantic. To those who are making an 
earnest effort at getting these young people into shape for 
examinations, it would almost appear that every sort of organ- 
ization, good and bad, had conspired and united in effort at 
getting every spare hour that a senior student had. Not only 
is it almost impossible to get homework done by these young 
people, but the dissipations of the previous evening produce 
a state of both body and mind that militates most seriously 
against the carefully prepared plans and programmes of the 
school, nullifying the efforts of experienced, earnest, and 
well-qualified teachers. 


What we ask for it a fair amount of application on the 
part of students throughout the entire term: this we are not 
getting and it is not the fault of the school. Too many stu- 
dents excuse their carelessness and neglect by promising 
themselves that they will “buckle down” during the last month 
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and get enough to pass, or rather, scrape through. It cannot 
be done: is never done, especially with the languages and 
mathematics. 


Parents and well-meaning social workers who support 
other attractions may as well understand now as later that 
the “screws” are likely to be set pretty tightly at the next 
examination—or I lose my guess. Judging from what one 
hears from different parts of the country, instructors are 
getting desperate, and desperate remedies will be used to 
get some emphasis put upon school duties. Only efficiency 
will do to solve our pressing national problems, and teachers 
are now going to insist upon it. 


The first consideration with a collegiate student should be 
to make his year a success. People can give teachers a chance 
to make something out of these young people by insisting 
upon, as well as recommending, application to work, and by 
reducing as far as possible, the dissipation of youthful ener- 
gies and thought in other things. I do not know that it is 
worth while appealing to some so-called workers among young 
people; they are so anxious to put their own plans into 
operation that they lose their perspective; but I shall say only 
this: for heaven’s sake give us at least a fair chance. One 
principal wrote me as follows: “Between dances, S.S. clubs, 
and pool-rooms, I don’t know what I shall do. And these 
schools are costing much money and energy and patient 
thought!” 


Cream puffs may be very nice occasionally, but surely we 
do not recommend them to prospective athletes as a regular 
diet! Bread, meat and porridge alone will produce the nerve 
and muscle necessary in tests of strength and endurance. 
Many of our social organizations are giving these young 
people nothing but cream puffs, and students consequently 
are suffering so much from mental indigestion that they can- 
not take the strong health-giving food of our schools. The 
figure is a homely one, but the meaning is clear. 


If school training is worth anything, we must have more 
time from our students; not time to do more homework; 
rather, time for them to rest and digest what is taught them. 
We heartily approve of a reasonable amount of sport and 
amusement, but when it becomes a menace we must utter a 
word or warning and make an appeal for more consideration 
for that which so vitally concerns the future welfare of the 
young people. 


Children’s Unconscious Humor ) 
7 


The following conversation took place between two little 
boys of seven and eight years of age respectively: 


“You don’t know what a skeleton is, and I do,” said the 
elder. 


“So do I,” replied the younger. 
“Well, now, what is it?” 
“It’s bones with the people off.” 
“That was greedy of you, Tommy, to eat your little sis- 
ter’s share of cake!” 


“You told me, Ma, I was always to take her part,” said 
Tommy. 


“Now, children,” said a teacher, “I want you to be very 
still so that you can hear a pin drop. In a moment all was 
silent, when a little boy cried out, “Let it drop!” 


It was a little boy in an American Sunday School who, in 
reply to his teacher’s question, “Who was the first man?” 
answered, “George Washington.” Upon being informed that 
it was Adam, he exclaimed, “Ah, well, if you are speaking of 
foreigners, perhaps he was.” ' 


The teacher had grown eloquent in picturing to his little 
pupils the beauties of heaven, and finally asked, “What kind 
of little boys go to heaven?” 

A lively four-year-old flourished his fist. “Well, you may 
answer,” said the teacher. 

“Dead ones,’”’ was the reply. 


It was his first day at school. 
“Well, what did you learn?” asked his aunt. 
“Didn’t learn anything.” 
“Well, what did you do?” 
“Didn’t do anything. There was a woman wanting to know 
how to spell ‘cat,’ and I told her.” 


Little Girl—“What’s the matter, little boy?” 

Little Boy—“I’m crying because my mamma has just gone 
to heaven.” 

Little Girl—“Don’t cry; perhaps she hasn’t.” 


A little girl of three was saying her prayers when her 
little brother came slyly behind and pulled her hair. Without 
moving her head, she paused and said, “Please, Lord, excuse 
me a minute, while I kick Herby.” 


* * * 


A little boy accosted his father thus: “Papa, are’ you 
growing still?” 

“No, dear; what makes you think so?” 

“Because the top of your head is coming through your 
hair.” —M. J. G. 


J. W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer of the A.T.A. 
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| RECENT COPYRIGHT FICTION AT LESS THAN COST 


For a short time only we are clearing out these at special prices. 


Helen of the Old House; Harold Bell 
Wright. Regular $2.00, for............. $1.35 


Main Street; Sinclair Lewis. Regular 
Gunsight Pass; William Raine. Regular 
Gauntlet of Alceste; Moorehouse. Regular 


The Mount Bank; Locke. Reg. $2.00, for 1.35 


Prairie Mother; Stringer. Reg. $2.25, for 1.45 


The Strength of the Pines; E. Marshall. 


Lobstick Trail; Durkin. Regular $1.75 for $1.25 
Her Father’s Daughter. Regular $1.75, for 1.25 


Son of Courage; McKishnie. Regular 
$2.26; fom. en 1.00 


Dennison Grant; Stead. Regular $1.75, for .95 


House of Baltayaar; Locke. Regular $2.00, 


They cannot last long at these prices, so we would advise you order your copy early as there is only 


a limited number. Postage extra on above. 


LINTON 


BROS. 


BOOK, STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLY HOUSE 
SCHOOL BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


122 8th AVENUE EAST - - . 


CALGARY 


We specialize in 
fine dress shoes 
and slippers at 
moderate prices. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded 


“Where they 


Phone M 4988. 
Branch Phone M 5176 


The San Francisco 
Fur Co. 


Manufacturers of 

HIGH GRADE FURS Commercial Printers 
and Stationers 

8th Ave. W. 

Branch—1112 ist St. W. 


Service Quality 
Phone M 4527 


THE PHG@NIX 
PRESS CO. 


(Taylor & Sons) 


School Reports, Programs, 


brought down 
the high cost of 
footwear.” 


INGRAHAW’S 


340 8th Ave. West, Calgar 
One block west of Post Office 


OUNT 


ACADEMIC 

Publicand High School 
Grades. Departmental 
and Matriculation Ex- Typewriting 
aminations. Hy Household Science 


OLLEGE 


EXPRESSION 

Dramatic Art and Physical Culture. 
Music—Piano, Vocal. 

Fine Art—China Painting, Metal 
Work, etc. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN, BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
Write for Calendar and College Literature 


George W. Kerby, B.A., D.D., Principal 


OYAL 


COMMERCIAL 
keeping, Stenog- 


CALGARY, ALTA. 


Furs Cleaned & Stored 
Remodelled and Made 
to Order 


Invitations, Letter Heads, 
Envelopes, Business 
Cards, etc. 

231 Sth Avenue West 
CALGARY, ALTA. 


French Organdie 


THE STATIONERY OF THE REFINED 
In Note Paper and Tablets, with Envelopes to Match. 


Two finishes: 


Linen and Suede 


BARBER-ELLIS: LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Envelopes and Fine Stationery 
Wholesale Paper Dealers 


CALGARY 
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=! Che Progress of Technical Education in Alberta 


D. A. CAMPBELL, B.A., Director of Technical Education for Alberta 


(a) Industrial Alberta and Technical Education 


When the resources of the Province are considered, espec- 
ially her enormous fields of coal, it.is manifest that Alberta 
will be one of the greatest industrial communities in the 
world. This fact, together with others, points to the educa- 
tional preparation which will enable her citizens to achieve 
her ultimate destiny without undue delay. j 


The following factors make it clear that there is a large 
body of citizens whose efficiency would be promoted by in- 
dustrial and technical education. The urban population in 
1916 was 158,000 out of a total of 496,528. In 1917 the value 
of the products manufactured in the Province equalled $71,- 
669,423.00. The industries required 11,524 employees. The 
total production of coal was 6,148,620 tons, of coke 32,858 tons, 
of briquettes 100,470 tons, of natural ‘gas 6,318,389,000 cubic 
feet. The transportation system of steam railways totalled 
4,273 miles. The wires of the telephone system amounted to 
156,579 miles. The water power available is 466,000 horse 
power and that developed equals 32,880 horse power. Because 
of the nature of these diversified resources and the important 
activities involved, young men hitherto have been compelled 


to invest heavily in foreign correspondence school courses and — 


to pay large fees to private schools in order to equip them- 
selves for effective work in mining, in power plant operation, 
in electrical work, in drafting, in telegraphy, etc. 


‘The ordinary Public and High Schools provide the prelim- 
inary vocational instruction for teachers and others who wish 
to enter professional life through the University. The voca- 
tional needs of a far larger body of students are equally 
rressing. For this reason Technical Education is being pro- 
moted in (a) day and night schools, with special courses of 
study, operated by local school boards assisted by provincial 
grants, and in (b) the Provincial Institute of Technology and 
Art, at Calgary, and by correspondence courses in Steam and 
Mining Engineering carried on by the staff of that Institute. 
Through the development of these agencies it is hoped that 
the most pressing needs will be met. 


‘ 


(b) A Widening Programme 


Believing that there were needs to be met and ideals to be 
attained the Department of Education has aided and supported 
by grants on salaries and equipment all attempts of communi- 
ties to improve their vocational efficiency as citizens of this 
Province. Real progress has been made in this field of edu- 
cation. A comparison with 1918 shows the rapidity of the 
development in Technical and Commercial Education in two 
years. 


The vocational work done in the Province in 1918-1919 may 
be summarized as follows: ’ 
Commercial Schools were in existence in— 
Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge. 


Technical Day Schools in— 
Calgary, Edmonton. 
And Evening Technical Schools in— 
Calgary, Edmonton. 


In addition 61 students were in attendance at Night Schools 
in other centres in the Province. 


The work in progress in 1920-1921 may be represented in 
part in the following way: 


Four Commercial Schools (Day)— 


1920-1921 
Pupils Enrolled 


Medicine Hat—(Started in September, 1921) 34 


547 
Two Technical Schools (Day)— 
503 
One Provincial Institute of Technology and Art— 
636 
Three Part Time Schools (Day)— 


Provincial Institute of Technology and Art 24 


175 
Nine Coal Mining Schools (Night)— 

161 


One Coal Mining School (Day)— 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art.. 10 
Five Steam Engineering Schools (Night)— 


109 
Three Commercial Schools (Night)— 
Lethbridge 66 
315 
Seven Motor Engineering Schools (Night)— 
188 
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The 
GLASGOW HOUSE 


MEDICINE HAT, ALTA. 


ADVANCED STYLES IN SUITS, COATS, 
CAPES, WRAPS AND BLOUSES 


Our Spring and Summer Showing of new apparel 
is a fashion review of the first order. 

We have assembled the choicest models from each 
and all of the best manufacturers, comprising a col- 
lection that provides the correct coat, suit, dress or 
wrap for every occasion. 

Here you can secure models so advanced in style 
that most manufacturers next year will be present- 
ing them as new for 1923, 

Each of these models has already. established itself 
as a distinct success in the leading European and 
American fashion centres. 


Silks, Dress Goods, Suitings and Coatings 
Full assortment always in stock. 


Dress Accessories 


Hose Neckwear Undersk:rts Kimonas 
Gloves Furs Lingerie Handbags 


FREE FOR 
ROYAL CROWN SOAP WRAPPERS 


This is an example 
of Beautiful Silver- 
ware of which we 
have unrivaled 
selection, The prices 
of pieces illustrated 
—or any other—are 
shown in our illust- 
rated Premium Cat- 
alogue, which 
be sent on applica- 
tion. 


THE 


Royal Crown Soaps, Ltd. 


PREMIUM STORE 


The Champion Shorthand 
Writer for 1921 


Every writer of shorthand interested in the advance- 
ment of stenographic skill, regardless of system, must 
be impressed by the brilliant work of Mr, Schneider 
in the 1921 championship contest. In the three five- 
minute “takes” at 200, 240, and 280 words a minute his 
score was as follows: 


Words Net 
Rate Matter Dictated Errors Accuracy Speed 
200 Literary 1003 12 98.8 198.2 
240 Jury Charge 1202 22 98.17 236.2 
280 Testimony 1391 44 96.86 269.4 


Average accuracy, 97.94 per cent. The highest 
accuracy in any of the contests (Behrin, 1913) was only 
thirty-six one-hundredths of one per cent. in excess of 
this, 


In the 215 word-a-minute literary matter “take,” Mr. 
Schneider made the highest net speed ever attained on 
matter of this kind in any of the contests—211.2 words 
a minute. He transcribed the five highest speed takes— 
175, 200, 215, 240, and 280 words a minute—in the time 
allotted for three. 


The fact that Mr. Schneider did this in a little more 
than five years after beginning the study of shorthand 
adds all the more to his glory. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE 


Claresholm, Gleichen, Olds, Raymond, 
Vermilion and Youngstown 
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Animal Husbandry 
Mechanics 
Veterinary Science 


Household Management and Dairying 


Poultry 
Farm Management and 


English and Mathematics Economics 


Courses extend over two sessions of five months each, 
commencing tthe latter part of October. Open to boys and 
girls who have: reached sixteen years of age. For further 
particulars and calendar of studies apply to: 


LARBESHOLM...... J. C. Hooper, M.A. 
G. B. Bodman, B.S.A. 
er F. S. Grisdale, B.S.A. 
O. S. Longman, B.S.A.. 
VERMILION......... J. C. McBeath, B.S.A 


YOUNGSTOWN....-.R. M, Scott, B.A. 


—— 
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: 
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. 
Cooking 
Sewing 
Laundry 
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Two Correspondence Courses at Provincial Institute 
of Technology and Art 


220 


Vocational Evening Classes were carried on at twenty- 
seven centres throughout the Province and the students en- 
rolled totalled as follows in all courses: 


Day—Commercial and Technical........ «+. 1432 
Night—Commercial and Technical........ . 2069 
3501 


In addition over thirty Rural Schools organized evening 
classes for adults of non-English birth. 

The diversity of the work in progress during the past 
winter may be indicated by the tabulation of the subjects in 
which instruction was given: 

Steam Engineering (for three certificates). 

Mining Engineering (for three certificates). 

Armature Winding. 

Telegraphy. 

Shop Electricity. 

Motor Mechanics. 

Auto and Tractor Engineering. 

Machine Shop Practice. 

Drafting—Architectural, Mechanical, Railway, Sheet Metal 

Pattern, 
Shop Mathematics. 
Business English and Arithmetic. 


Woodwork. Dressmaking. 
Chemistry, Dietetics. 
Drawing and Design. Cookery. 

Art Appreciation. Sewing. 
Commercial Illustration. Shorthand. 
Matriculation Subjects. Typewriting. 
Millinery. Bookkeeping. 


In this brief account of the work under development in 
Alberta, two instances may be given to show the value of 
the instruction to the industries of the Province: 

(ec) Schools and Courses for Steam Engineers 

There are at present in the Province of Alberta 740 sta- 
tionary boilers located in 336 power plants. These furnish 
rower and light in cities and towns, in mining centres, in 
industrial and manufacturing establishments, in large busi- 
ness houses where elevators are used and in lumber mills. 
In addition there are over 2,500 portable and traction boilers 
available and in use for various purposes. The power plants 
in the Province are of the greatest importance, and the en- 
gineers who operate them hold pivotal positions in every com- 
munity where boilers and engines are in use. Upon them 
depends the safety of the community and the efficiency of the 
power plant, 

The Steam Boilers Branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment very properly requires the men in charge of the power 
units to have a wide practical training and in addition to have 
a technical and scientific knowledge of steam engineering. To 
ensure this the Department holds monthly examinations for 
candidates who wish permission to take charge of boilers and 
engines. Certificates are issued to successful applicants. The 


following table will indicate the demand for certificates: 


1918 1919 

Renewals (Provisional) .............. 177 209 


The average number for these years is 927 certificates. 
This exceeds the number of certificates granted to teachers 
graduating from the three Normal Schools of the Province. 
When the number of candidates and the importance of the 
work they are doing are considered, when it is remembered 
that they are not allowed to operate without certificates, it 
seemed right to have outlines of work specified for each cer- 
tificate and to provide instruction of the most accurate char- 
acter, and to make it as available as possible to all men in 
the Province. Enquiry had indicated that such instruction 
would be welcomed by the engineers. Mr. Robert M. Dingwall, 
A.R.T.C., a highly qualified practical and technical engineer, 
was appointed to direct the instruction in the Province. In 
consultation with Mr. F. W. Hobson, Chief Inspector, Steam 
Boilers Branch, a syllabus of requirements for each certificate 
was outlined. Upon these outlines Correspondence Courses 
for three certificates (First, Second and Third Class) have 
been prepared and lectures are now being sent out to instruc- 
tors of local night classes, and to students at various points in 
the Province. Letters of approval of the action of the Depart- 
ment and of the character of the course have been received. 
One engineer states that he would have been glad to obtain 
the assistance even at a cost of $100.00. 


Mr. W. G. Singer, Secretary Western Association of 
Mechanical and Stationary Engineers, Redcliff, and Mr. Robert 
Morton, General Secretary, Canadian Brotherhood Stationary 
Engineers and Firemen, Calgary, have willingly co-operated 
te enable announcements to reach all members of their asso- 
ciation. Valuable suggestions have also been received from 
them. 


That a real need has been met is indicated by the fact that 
engineers are enrolled for the day course at the Provincial 
Institute, and that, in all, five Steam Engineering Schools are 
reported as operating in the following places: Lethbridge, 
Redcliff, Calgary, Drumheller and Edmonton. When a similar 
night school is started at Medicine Hat and the Crow’s Nest 
Pass every district will have a class where the number of en- 
gineers renders it possible. 

Two hundred and thirty-two engineers from various sec- 
tions of the Province have enrolled for the Correspondence 
Courses at the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, at 
Calgary. 


(d) Schools and Courses for Miners 


The hazardous nature of the occupation of coal mining in- 
dicates that supplementary instruction of a _ scientific and 
technical character is a special need to ensure the safety of 
the miner and that of his fellow-workers as well as the effi- 
cient and economical production of coal, which is an essential 
in nearly all industries. Since the miners work alone or in 
pairs in ill-lighted and limited space where danger lurks at 
all times, it is necessary that they provide for their safety and 
for that of their co-workers under ground. Death and damage 
of property may follow an act due to ignorance and it is these- 
fore essential that all miners—not officials only—should be 
able to secure instruction in mining conditions and operations 
so that dangers may be realized, causes of accidents may be 
known and avoided, and first aid to the injured may be admin- 
istered promptly. This involves, in addition, the teaching of 
English to the New Canadians, who form so large a proportion 
of the mining population. Night schools in mining centres 
therefore offer instruction in English, in mathematics, and in 
mining science to those who enroll. The Correspondence 
Courses in mining given by the Provincial Institute, have at 
present an enrollment of 147 miners. Altogether over 400 
miners are at present enrolled for instruction, 


(e) Progress Indicated By Federal Grants 


The growth is also shown by the sums of money received 
from the Dominion Government on account of vocational edu- 
cation carried on in the Province. For the year ending March 
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31st, 1920, the sum of $23,374.21 was received, while for the 
year ending March 3ist, 1921, the sum of $65,508.80 was re- 
ceived from the Dominion Treasury. 


These sums also aggravate 100% of the Federal money set 
aside for the promotion of Technical Education in Alberta, 

For the year ending March 31st, 1922, the Province is as- 
sured of the full amount of the Federal subsidy. 


(f) The Effect of Federal Aid for Vocational Education 

Under the stimulus of Federal aid all the Provinces of 
Canada are active in the promotion and development of forms 
of Technical Education within their boundaries. Their activi- 
ties are shown by the passing of necessary legislation, the 
provision of grants of money, and the appointing of technical 
directors. 


School boards in urban centres or in centres where indus- 
tries are concentrated are organizing classes in industrial 
subjects, and where such classes are already established are 
increasing the number and extending the scope. 


This is the most pronounced new movement in Education 
on this continent at the present time, 


Federal aid is given to promote industrial, technical and 
commercial education and amounts to 50% of the expenditure 
made by each Provirice for such education. 


(g) The Federal Act 


On July 7th, 1919 an Act for the promotion of Technical 
Education was passed by the Dominion Government. Under 
the provisions of the Act sums aggregating $10,000,000.00 were 
appropriated and were to be paid to the various Provincial 
Governments under the terms of separate agreement to be 
made between the Federal Minister of Labor and a represen- 
tative of each Province. For each year ending March 31st 
for ten years the following sums were and are available: 


and for each subsequent year of the ten year pericd the sum 
of $1,100,000.00. 


Clause 4, Sub-clause 2 of the Act shows how the sums were 
allotted to the Provinces. This reads as follows: 


(a) The sum of ten thousand dollars shall be paid in cach 
year to the Government of each Province; 


(b) The remainder of the appropriation for each year shall 
be allotted and paid to the Governments of the respective 
Provinces in proportion to the population of the said 
Provinces respectively as determined by the last federal 
decennial census. 


Clauses 5 and 6, quoted below, state the chief conditions 
under which the Dominion Grants are paid: 


5—(1) The grant payable to any Province in any year 
shall not exceed the amount provided for each Province by the 
next preceding section, nor shall it exceed an amount equiva- 
lent to that which the Provincial Government shall expend on 
technical education within such year. 


6—(a) All payments shall be applied and used for techni- 
cal education in the manner agreed upon by the Minister and 
the Government of Each Province; every such agreement shall 
be approved by the Governor in Council; 


(c) Not more than twenty-five per centum of the annual 
grant payable to any Province shall be applied for acquiring 
land, erecting, extending or improving buildings or supplying 
furnishings and equipment. 


It will be noticed that the Dominion Grant is made directly 
to the Province and not to local school boards. The purpose of 
the Act was to promote the introduction and development of 
indu-trial, commercial and technical education in Canada. 
The sums paid to each Province made it possible for each 
Province to increase the grants to local school boards and 
thereby lighten the local burden of establishing and maintain- 
ing such educational services. 


In general it may be said that the effect has been that the 
Provincial grants to local school boards have been increased 
to at least 50% of teachers’ salaries. In some Provinces this: 
percentage is greatly exceeded and Provincial grants are also 
made to school boards to assist in their building programme. 


The work to be promoted as defited by the Dominion 
Director has been limited to vocational education which has 
not been provided for except in a minor degree. The vocations 
for which education and training have been established 
already are: 


(1) The professions (involving a degree) ; 
(2) Teaching (elementary and high school); 


(38) Agriculture—a federal grant has been given for this 
work. 


In accordance with the above, all work of college grade 


(courses leading to a degree), the training of nurses, the train- 
ing of teachers for elementary and high schools, and agricul- 
tural education, have been excluded from the benefits of the 
Act. The work of the elementary schools and the academic 
courses in high schools, including manual training, are ex- 
cluded because they are not vocational, and because they have 
been long established and provided for. 


With the above noted classes of educational work elimin- 
ated, the field for vocational training is fairly well defined as 
any form of education or training which will fit a boy or girl 
for useful employment in commerce, industry, trades, or 
home-making. 


GEORGE D. MISENER, B.A., 
Principal H, Allen Gray Junior High School, Edmonton; 
first President of the A.T.A, 
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Che Week-Bay Church School 


S. R. LAYCOCK, M.A., B.D., Professor of Religious Education, Alberta College South 
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From time to time efforts have been made by religious 
denominations to have religion taught in the public schools, 
but the more discerning leaders of religious education have 
long felt that these attempts were misdirected, and that fruit- 
ful results lie in another direction. 


There are several obvious difficulties in restoring religious 
functions to the public school. In the first place, the reli- 
gious bodies today found in a community are still watchful 
of one another, and no workable plan is likely to be agreed 
upon by all. In the second place, the argument for teaching 
the Bible in public schools on the ground of its literary merits 
seems to have little weight, partly because it is advanced by 
religionists from evidently religious motives, and partly be- 
cause no way appears for teaching the literary significance 
of the scriptures in the absence of appreciation of the reli- 
gious life they portray. Further, the forces that are devoting 
themselves to the reform of religious education are rarely 
eager to commit religious functions to the state. The de- 
mand that the public schools provide religious education pro- 
ceeds from people who feel that something must be done, but 
have not as yet become absorbed in the details of the recon- 
struction that is already under way within the church. 

The most significant feature of religious education today 
is undoubtedly the growth of week-day religious instruction. 
Nothing else is occupying the minds of leaders to such a 
degree. Ags the writer pens this article there is in session 
at Chicago the annual convention of the leaders of religious 
education in North America. So great is the importance at- 
tached to “Week-day Religious Instruction” that the conven- 
tion is devoting its entire time to this one subject. 


After stating briefly the argument for week-day church 
schools, the writer proposes to show the extent to which the 
movement has developed and to describe some of the systems 
already in operation. 


A survey of the situation in North America would reveal 
the fact that, so far as Protestant children are concerned, 
religious instruction is confined to the thirty-minu‘e periods 
of\Sunday schools with the following scattered cxceptions:— 


1. There are occasionally families in which definite reli- 
gious instruction is given; 


2. In churehes: A small number of churches have other 
periods of instruction besides the Sunday school pericd. These 
include classes for those preparing for church membership, 
mid-week meetings of groups, such as Tuxis and Trail Rang- 
ers, daily vacation Bible schools, and mission bands; 


3. Outside the churches: Here are included classes in 
such organizations as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 


Further, in the experience of ‘the individual, the present 
programme of fifty-two lesson periods annually of thirty min- 
utes each in the Sunday school is subject to serious reduc- 
tions :— 


1. Even those enrolled do not attend with anything like 
the standard of regularity of the public schools. Probably the 
average number of periods annually is under thirty; 


2. The summer holidays often reduce the periods to forty 
in number, even for the most regular attendants. 


3. Further reductions are occasioned by the custom of 
abandoning or shortening class work for special occasions. 


4. The customary thirty minutes is seriously abbreviated 
by interruptions, 


As to the number reached by even this limited amount of 
religious instruction, we have some interesting figures given 
by the surveys of the Inter-Church World Movement publish- 
ed in 1920. In the United States they found 53,575,040 under 
twenty-five years of age. Of these only 16,318,900 were en- 
rolled for any kind of religious instruction, leaving 37,256,140 
not enrolled under religious instruction. These figures in- 
clude all faiths and take into account the developed paro- 
chial system of the Roman Catholic church and the excellent 
schools of the Jewish faith. After some necessary deductions 
had been made, it was carefully estimated that only one- 
fourth of the Protestant children get religious instruction to 
the extent of 35 periods of thirty minutes each, or less an- 
nually. 


The question may well be asked: Why is only one Pro- 
testant child in four receiving religious instruction? Answers 
may be found in (1) intensified school competition; (2) 
changing customs as to Sunday; (3) changed attitude towards 
the authority of the church; (4) the character of the church 
school as an institution, with its inadequate equipment and 
a curriculum often remote from reality; and (5) the practical 
difficulties of the present type of school. These include the 
peak-load-at-a-single hour difficulty, and the difficulty due to 
the fact that a single hour a week affords altogether ‘insuffi- 
cient time for an adequate programme of religious instruc- 
tion. Further, the purposes of religious education cannot pos- 
sibly be realized in a serious of disconnected lessons given 
but once a week. 


The gravest reason, however, lies in the fact that the 
church school fails to convince the age of the need and the 
value of its work. Largely this is because churches are not 
conscious of such reality and importance. Many religious 
leaders do not understand the importance of children. Many 
ignore the normal way of Christian nurture and place their 
dependence on a single catastrophic experience. They refuse 
to follow the ideals of Jesus who “grew in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man,” and set up as the norm of 
experience for all the exceptional case of Paul’s conversion. 
Gradually the churches are coming to see the fundamental 
importance of education; and the emphasis on religious edu- 
cation in the last decade is the dawn of a better day. Educa- 
tional experts have realized its importance and have set them- 
selves to the solution of its problems. A new literature has 
been created dealing with methods in the church school. A 
large body of workefs, guided by educational principles, is 
now enrolled in the work of the school. A new profession has 
been created, that of “Directors of Religious Education in 
Churches,” and many educational institutions are training 
these directors. 


Out of the growing interest in religious education and a 
growing conviction as to its need and value there has arisen 
the Week-day Church School. A survey, published in the 
current issue of Religious Education, reveals the fact that 
there are between five hundred and six hundred such schools 
at present operating in the United States. These are scat- 
tered over every part of the country and contain approxim- 
ately fifty thousand pupils. The types at present cover a 
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wide range. Some are the individual church type; some are 
the denominational co-operating type of school; some are 
the neighborhood type, where different denominations co- 
operate to provide a common course of study; others are of 
the pure community type. ‘The survey shows great varia- 
tions as to method, and therefore it has been thought best to 
attempt to describe one or two systems only. 


In Gary, Indiana, a system of week-day church schools 
is operated in close co-operation with the public schools. A 
local board of religious education consisting of pastors, super- 
intendents and two lay members from each co-operating 
church with three or four members at large, controls the sys- 
tem. This board acts as would any general board, being re- 
sponsible for conducting the schools, engaging teachers, 
securing funds, and paying all bills. The board appoints a 
superintendent of week-day schools, who is a trained edu- 
cator, and who serves definitely as a city superintendent of 
schools would serve, giving full time, and having an office 
with the necessary clerical staff. 


The board endeavors to include in the faculty only teachers 
of college, or of normal school training, who have special 
preparation for religious work, and experience in public 
school teaching, and who, moreover, have both a religious 
character and an attractive personality. Ten teachers are 
employed, of whom six are on full time. 


The plan calls for one school for each public school, and 
at present eight schools are operating. The enrolment in 
proportion to the enrolment of the public schools is of in- 
terest. In the various schools it is: 92, 39, 42, 54, 70, 52, 53, 
69, and 54 per cent. 


Work is given up through the whole eight grades of the 
public school system, and there is also a high school class. 
The pupils are excused from the free-play-period of the Gary 
system to attend these classes. The parents sign cards to 
obtain the excuse. The playground teachers check up as to 
attendance to prevent truancy. It was at the suggestion of 
the city superintendent of schools that the churches began 
week day religious instruction. He has been most cordial in 
the movement. The public school teachers utilize the material 
gained in the schoo] of religion as the basis of theme work in 
the public school. 


Of the nine buildings used five are churches, one a settle- 
ment house, one a school building, one a store, and one a 
building specially erected for ithe classes in religious educa- 
tion. The latter has the equipment of a public school. 


Most of the classes meet twice a week for fifty minutes, 
giving each pupil approximately an hour and three-quarters 
of religious instruction a week. The enrolment this year has 
been 3220, and the percentage of attendance, 82. The pupils 
represent, 40 different nationalities and 25 different religious 
creeds. Worship, handwork, dramatics, play, and _ service 
projects are all included, in addition to text-book study and 
recreation. 


The expense of the schools last year was $15,000 or $5.00 
per pupil. The money was raised by local churches, by sub- 
scriptions, and by some outside denominational help. 


In Van Wert, Ohio, ten co-operating churches maintain 
four schools under a board of religious education containing 
representatives of the churches concerned. Each church as- 
sumes its share of the financial support. The relation to the 
public school is that no credits are given but time from study 
and classes is granted. In three of the four schools the public 
school buildings and equipment are loaned to the Week-day 
School of Religion, The spirit of co-operation is exceptionally 


fine on the part of the public school authorities. Aside from 
legal separation, the work is carried on much as though the 
teacher of religion were one of the public school corps. One. 
full-time teacher and one helper are employed. Each class 
meets for thirty minutes twice a week. Various times during 
the day are used for the different classes. The percentage 
of attendance is 93. The Gary Leaflets are used as a course 
of study and up-to-date methods of teaching are employed. 
The community is proud of its week-day schools and heartily 
endorses them. The public school officials, pastors, and busi- 
ness men co-operate, and the work is highly successful. 


The full report of the work of these schools would interest 
every public school teacher. Only a very fragmentary report 
has been given here and that of only two systems. Sufficient 
will have been said, however, to indicate the nature of the 
movement. 


And what about Canada? Only one such school is reporte ‘; 
to exist in Canada. How long shall we go on being satisfied 
with an inadequate system. The answer is: Until our people 
feel that definite training in character is of just as vital im- 
portance as training in Arithmetic or Botany or Art. We feel 
that our public schools are a necessity to civilization: when 
shall we feel that schools training definitely for character 
are just as vital as schools training in Latin or Algebra? 
When we do we shall be willing to tax ourselves for such 
schools as we tax ourselves for the public schools. 


In Alberta our statutory half-hour at the close of the day 
could be taken advantage of; the co-operating machinery— 
the religious education councils, comprising all the leading 
Protestant denominations—already exists, and is working 
splendidly; and it now remains for our churches to realize 
that their main job is educational, and to be seized with a 
great passion for giving to each boy and girl of our com- 
munities that “abundant life’ which the Master Teacher came 
te inspire. 


T. E. A. STANLEY, B.A,, 
Principal, South Calgary High School; Past President of the 
A.T.A, and of the A.E.A. 
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Some Observations on “Equal Pay for Equal Work” 


(T.E.A.S.) 


Our civilization is a system of compromises, some good, 
some bad; some logical, some illogical. What is good today 
may be bad tomorrow, and the logic of today may look absurd 
tomorrow. Every day we are settling something and un- 
settling something else. There is no finality to our settle- 
ments. It is generally accepted that what is not settled 
justly is not settled at all, and compromises are seldom just. 
A sense of the injustice resulting from any system, sooner or 
later develops into a movement to set right the injustice. 
The setting right of one injustice generally sets up another, 
which in turn sets up a new movement, and so we have an 
endless chain. In the main, if the new injustice is less unjust 
than the old, progress has been made and by wise modifica- 
tions and corrective measures the gain may be consolidated. 
But if the new injustice is greater than the old, reaction is 
apt to be swift, and even the good of the movement lost. The 
movement for “equal pay for equal work” has reached a point 
et which it might be well to investigate its origin and its 
present standing, in the light of these considerations. 


Logically, the principle is sound. What right has a wo- 
man to give a service for a dollar and her brother receive two 
dollars for the same service? The question answers itself. 
That is, it does if the money is for the service rendered. If 
the two dollars is, in part at least, for something else, that, 
of course, alters the case. 


The movement has arisen largely from a single cause. 
Labor organizations have adopted the principle, and the 
Teachers’ Alliance has followed suit. It is doubtful whether 
ethics or logic, other than the logic of necessity, has had 
much to do with its acceptance by labor organizations. With 
men and women competitors for employment at the same 
task, as long as women agree to do a definite work for less 
than men ask for the same work, women will be employed 
to the exclusion of the men. As a result men must either ac- 
cept the lower wage or remain unemployed. The situation 
has been met by the adoption of the principle of equal pay 
for equal work, and the unionization of labor has supplied 
thé machinery for making it effective. 


It is well to bear in mind two points just here, or per- 
haps two aspects of the same point. The first, or negative 
aspect is this: “Equal pay for equal work” is not a result, 
in any sense, of gallantry or generosity on the part of men 
workers. In other words, its primary conception is not the 
improvement of the status of women. In fact, signs are not 
lacking that in some measure it stands for a loss in women’s 
prestige. The second, or positive aspect is, that the principle 
has been put forward and adopted as a protective measure, 
but the protection afforded is afforded to men. As women 
become competitors in larger numbers in other walks of life 
we shall see a repetition of the conditions that caused the 
movement to at first take form, and doubtless, men affected 
by this new competition will be just as sensitive to underbid- 
ding as at present they may be callous to its effects elsewhere. 


The weakness of the move in its present stage of develop- 
ment lies in the fact that it stops short of doing what it pro- 
fesses to do, and stops short at a very critical place. Logic 
is vindicated, it is true, in making pay proportional to the 
service. The amour propre of women wage-earners is pre- 
served. Men are protected from disastrous competition. 
These are all good. But the movemént must be completed. 


The women who do not work for wages must be included in 
the new order of things. The mothers of the rising gen- 
cration, who preside over our Canadian homes are performing 
a service second to none performed by any member of wo- 
mankind, no matter what her attainments or how extensive 
her opportunities. It is imperative that this service be re- 
cognized. The movement is in a position of unstable equili- 
brium. Either it must proceed to a point at which all women 
receive “equal pay for equal work” or reaction is inevitable. 
The home is too important an institution and too vital to our 
civilization to be left out of the count. Its destruction will not 
be accomplished without a conflict. Our race has been incon- 
siderate, doubtless, but never quite forgetful of the home. 
Humankind worships the madonna irrespective of creed or 
lack of creed. It is necessary to avoid a conflict with the 
home by such modifications, or corrective measures as will 
secure the protection of all women, instead of some women. 


The old order did protect the home; very imperfectly, 
and in a somewhat illogical manner, it is true, but it did 
yield protection. The woman wage-earner received a dollar 
for a certain service. Her brother received two dollars and 
performed the same service. One dollar the brother received 
was rather civilization’s acknowledgment of its obligation 
to support the home. The man was recognized as either an 
actual or a prospective breadwinner for a household and the 
tribute was paid. . 


It is unlikely that the old conditions can ever return. A 
thousand things that the daughters of the household used to 
do at home are now done in factories under the control of 
boards of directors, whose chief concern is dividends. Women 
in large numbers are thus thrown into competition with men. 
These numbers are not likely to decrease. Reaction, it would 
seem, is guarded against by the permanency of this competi- 
ticn. The guard prevents a return to old conditions but re- 
action does not always mean a return to old conditions. It 
may mean the acceptance of certain counteracting devices 
that are quite as effective. It is difficult to forecast the 
magnitude or might of a movement springing from a realiza- 
tion that the home is in danger. As yet it is not realized, 
but some counteracting devices are nevertheless taking shape. 
One of these devices is the policy of replacing women by men 
in certain pursuits as rapidly as men present themselves for 
the work. Another is the abandoning of certain other pur- 
suits to women. When this takes place, since there are no 
men in the comparison, “equal pay for equal work” becomes 
ineffective, and this pursuit becomes a poorly paid one. The 
present relatively low economic status of school teachers 
might be cited as an example of the effect produced, in part 
at least, by such a condition. . 

The organization of our social system is baffling in its 
complexity, but two things stand out clearly in this connec- 
tion. One of them is that the protection of wage-earners 
requires the elimination of underbidding by women workers, 
and a similar protection will scon be required throughout 
professional pursuits, if it is not already required. The 
second is that the protection of the home requires the econ- 
omic recognition of service to the state by the women who 
rreside in these homes. When these two apparently antag- 
onistic propositions are harmonized a real advance towards 
the solution of a perplexing problem will be achieved, but 
at present the situation gives cause for some uneasiness. 
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Che Importance of Aim in School Eduration 


W. E. Hay, B.A., Superintendent of Schools, Medicine Hat 


Next to those in politics the most interesting developments 
ir human affairs are in education. In education as in politics 
experimental effort has, of late, been given a free: course; 
and it has run rather far afield. The tide in the affairs of 
society has been taken at the flood; the business is now with 
adjustment to new conditions. In meeting the new situation 
society has become self-conscious. As a consequence, there 
is some confusion in thought and uncertainty in procedure. 
Changes in social life, social ideals and standards are taking 
place so rapidly that the conception of aim in education is 
faint and indefinite. Educational endeavor is always circui- 
tious unless regulated in accordance with some clearly con- 
ceived aim. The intelligent selection and organization of the 
means of education so much needed today will be delayed until 
conception of aim is clear and definite again. To revise a 
course of study is a difficult task at any time; it is much 
more so when no certainty exists: with respect to what the 
result of educational work in the school should be. Aim is 
prerequisite to choice of means and is therefore of primary 
importance. 


While it is perhaps too much to expect that in these times 
society will quickly gain a new conception of aim of educa- 
tion, still it should be possible for educationists to discover 
the nature of the change already in process of development. 
We do know that the conditions determining the nature of that 
change are the changes in social conditions, social ideals and 
standards. We do know, for instance, that there is a vital 
relation between society and home life, and that the character 
of present-day life tends to prevent the home from functioning 
as it should for the welfare of society. Jf society is to be 
sustained, the school and the church must assume the re- 
sponsibility that the home is failing to take. It is becoming 
more needful now than ever before that the education which 
the school gives centres about the cultivation of right moral 
character. This is the only basis substantial enough to sus- 
tain an enduring order in society. 


As far as the needs of our national life are concerned, 
there should be little doubt concerning the aim of education. 
It should be the determination of the people of Canada to 
found systems of public education that will give returns in 
terms of national character established on fundamental ideas 
of rights and duties. It is hardly to be expected that a nation 
will either solve its economic difficulties or justly fulfil its 
rational and international duties unless the young are educat- 
ed towards the noble ends of good citizenship. It is becoming 
clear to all that at times of great change in social life the 
well-being of communities is more than ever dependent on 
quality of citizenship. There is no institution to which socie- 
ty can, with more confidence, entrust the cultivation of good 
citizenship than to the school. The people of Canada should 
be concerned chiefly with developing a strong national life. 
For them no aim of education is adequate that does not 
reach to formation of character and development of good 
citizenship. 


Another feature of the present situation is the tendency 
in all communities to organization, to democratic control and 
equalization of opportunity for individual and class. The 
demand which such developments make upon education is 
quite within the power of education to meet, since it has been 
by education that they have been cultivated. The ideal to- 
wards which human society works in the regulation of its life 
is “Each for all and all for each.” Co-operative effort on 
the part of human beings means more, however, than simply 


a herding together. Progressive changes in social life of 
human beings demand the practice of a superior quality of 
citizenship—a citizenship that is sustained by sound moral 
character. Thus there is needed a sense of social responsibil- 
ity. The aim of education as it may be conceived in terms 
of more recently developed social conditions must be to cul- 
tivate personality, not for its own sake but that it may be 
socialized for the good of all. 


Thus an examination of the nature of the more outstand- 
ing changes in social life reveals in all instances the prob- 
able development of a conception of aim of education in which 
cultivation of right moral character is central. Upon the 
school is falling more heavily than ever before responsibility 
towards society in this respect. The one thing that is funda- 
mentally most important for the security, prosperity and 
welfare of any community is the quality of citizenship of 
which the people are capable. Canada stands today in great 
need of strength of moral character. The security of demo- 
cracy lies chiefly in education for citizenship. 


Education for character is old as the hills. So is many 
another principle to which we must get back in solving the 
problems of human life. It is only a matter of seeing old 
truths in new lights. In the education of human beings the 
aim must harmonize with the characteristics of their nature 
as such. What is possible in terms of personality, must after 
#1l be the quest of character—not what is possible in terms 
of manipulation of physical environment, We educate children 
not for what they will be worth to'‘society as conditioned in- 
struments but as free will agents. The conception of aim of 
education that is in process of development is an Easter con- 
ception. The main line of effort in education is for the eman- 
cipation of the soul-life, of personality sensitive to the high- 
est and the best. It is a fair assumption that the best possible 
order in society is that which prevails in conditions as they 
are. For that reason the aim of education that it now work- 
ing itself out must relate to the highest and best of which 
man is capable, namely, cultivation of personality to be social- 
ized for the common good, 


The question of aim may, at first thought, seem to belong 
more to the theory than to the practice of school education. 
It is not so, however. Not only the choice but the use of means 
of education is determined by conception of aim. With the 
aim as suggested above, the subjects of study of first-rate 
importance are citizenship and music. These cultivate the 
group spirit. Experience of group spirit is the condition 
favoring realization of the whole self—the highest and the 
best of which one feels capable. Moreover, in these subjects 
methods of teaching and methods of learning may be estab- 
lished on the basis of social experience. On the other hand, 
with this aim in view those subjects of study implying indivi- 
dual experience in gaining mastery of process or method 
would be classed as of secondary importance; e.g., writing, 
number study, etc. With this aim in view the recitation 
method of conducting classroom work would be replaced by 
methods of ordering social environment to call forth conduct 
responses. Learning is best accomplished through exper- 
ience, and the most natural, most effective experience for 
human beings is social experience, 


The truth is that the effect of conception of aim works its 
way through the whole of our effort in intentional education. 
It is a matter of first importance today that as soon as pos- 
sible more unanimity exist with respect to the controlling 
aim of the education to be undertaken in our schools, 
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Elementary Mathematics 


M. E. Lazerte, B.A., Inspector of City Schools, Edmonton 


The teaching of elementary mathematics is fraught with 
many difficulties at the present time. Teachers who are giv- 
ing the subject thoughtful attention complain that they are 
not getting results commensurate with the amount of time 
and energy devoted to it. To this result there are many 
contributing causes. The following considerations are sug- 
gestive at least: 


The raison d’etre might be traced to the efficiency of the 
teacher, to the attitude of the child or to the suitability of 
the subject matter presented. I am inclined to charge most 
of our failures to the latter cause. 


As teachers probably we are conservative, and perhaps we 
are guilty in some measure of teaching the same abstract 
material in the same formal way it was presented to us. If 
this be true the evils are cumulative in effects. Probably 
it is true that we are handicapped by too close proximity to 
our work, by the fact that we see instruction in very few 
classrooms and by the fact that many of us are confined to 
instruction in a single grade where we cannot get a per- 
spective of the whole range of subject matter. If these dan- 
gers are real, we should keep informed regarding the best 
work of outstanding teachers in different countries and our 
reference shelves should carry the best recent literature on 
the teaching of mathematics. Many publications are avail- 
able, but, may we mention as a representative study the 1912 
report of the Board of Education, London, on “Teaching of 
Mathematics in the United Kingdom,” a report that is not in-. 
dividualistic in tone and that is rich in suggestions both as 
to methods and curricula. 


When considering the pupil we concede the point that 
since the age for entering school is fixed by departmental 
regulations and since we are required to begin the child’s 
mathematical education as soon as he enters school, it may 
be that the normal child is not mature enough at this time 
to profit much by mathematical study. It is true also that 
the child’s mental age may be somewhat less than his physicai 
age. Until such time as the child’s mental age becomes a 
factor in determining our. choice of subject matter that is to 
be presented to him, these pupils under consideration wil! 
continue to be a source of worry to the teacher of primary 
arithmetic and likewise to the teacher of any other pre- 
scribed subject. A few of these pupils are always with us. 
They are doubtless fewer in number than the group that has 
a reputation of being deficient in number sense. The so- 
called deficient group may in reality consist of the pupils to 
whom we have presented subject matter that was not fit 
for assimilation. Primitive man has a number sense and he 
is capable in his own crude system of using number. For 
him our wonderful system of numeration and notation would 
prove too complex. Probably at the early age of six when 
the child is very rapidly covering the ground that the race 
has won, he too finds that our system is too mature for him 
and that a simpler system of numeration, tallying and reck- 
oning would more fittingly meet his requirements. Let us 
take stock of the suitability of the subject matter prescribed. 


The content of the course of study in the early stages of 
instruction is more vitally connected with our problem than 
is the question of normal mental age at time of entering 
school. If we were less anxious to tell the child number 
facts and have him parrot them back to us, if we would 
create for him a natural number situation that to him would 
have meaning and through which he could think his 


way, and if we were less anxious to hurry along to the teach- 
ing of the combinations and separations of numbers, probably 
results would be more encouraging. Before the child has 
experienced the need for number, before he has used it, talked 
it and lived a little of it, we introduce him to a set of number 
symbols. A deadening process begins at once. Instead of 
thinking number the child tries to think in symbols; THREE 
now ceases to be a number idea and becomes that peculiar 
twisted mark, 3. Without letting the child go through the 
stages of counting, tallying and grouping, we present to him 
our artificial number reckoning devices and here begins the 
long-to-be-wrestled-with, never-to-be-understood, formal 
memorization of number facts. Soon there follows the pre- 
sentation of our decimal notation system, wonderful in both 
its utility and its complexity, and because the child has been 
too hurriedly introduced to the same, and has not learned 
the reasonableness, convenience and economy of using any 
number system whatever, he memorizes once more that which 
is presented, and he no more understands why 27 is two 
groups and seven more than if the order of his memorized 
list had been twenty-five, beta-six, gamma-seven, forty-eight 
and so on to the end. 


Through his elementary school years the child is trained 
io Dc a mechanic with symbols. The business world demands 
a showy facility in computation and cares less for the trained 
thinker who could in a couple of months acquire the neces- 
sary speed in mechanical work. The schools continue to sup- 
ply the demand and so the child is aviated over his early 
mathematics. 


At times we stop to find a little application for the dry 
work already covered and we teach the denominate tables 
and explain the business applications of percentage. When 
finished, the child can compute the number of inches in 7 
yards, 2 feet, 63%, inches, but, when asked to estimate the 
length of a stick 30 inches long, that is held before the class, 
he is able to assist his class to record results giving a dis- 
tribution of guesses that range from 2 inches to 98 inches. 
The child has learned his portion about percentage and so 
practical is the information that a girl (Grade VIII) studying 
household science will compute that if an 8-pound roast of 
meat is put into a hot oven where in cooking it losses 33 1-3 
per cent, of its weight, it will come out ready for the table 
weighing 266 2-3 pounds. Very common errors such as these 
point clearly to the fact that neither checking ability nor 
habit has been developed, that the social situation of the 
problem is not real, and that the pupil has become the slave 
of blind routine. 


The child must get an intelligent understanding of early 
number work, must discard the memorization of a few life- 
less facts before he appreciates their significance, and he 
must under teacher guidance be allowed to experiment and 
develop his world of number relations. There is*little appar- 
atus in our schools to assist the teacher in giving a practical 
setting to the work that covers the field from group counting 
in primary years to the development of the angle-sum theorem 
in grade VIII geometry. 


We would not for a moment minimize the need for drill 
and the absolute necessity for having the child memorize and 
mechanize much, but we merely plead for a much-needed bit 
of developmental work preceding the drill, for pertinent ap- 
plications of ideas after the facts are mastered and for a 
facility in oral computation that deals with realities untram- 
melled by symbolism. 
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Che Problem of the Sperial Pupil 


A, MELVILLE SCOTT, B.A. Ph.D. Superintendent of Schools, Calgary 


The wide range of variation in pupils as to their bright- 
ness or dullness, or their mental capacity, constitutes the 
basis of problems that are of great importance to teachers, and 
are especially interesting to those who have followed the re- 
cent developments of intelligence testing. 


The researches and experiments of the French psycholog- 
ist, Alfred Binet, over a period of more than fifteen years, 
led to the establishment in 1908 of a system of mental tests 
known as the Binet-Simon intelligence scale. Since that 
time the method of these tests has come into general use in 
various ways, for defectives, in reform schools, juvenile 
courts, and other institutions, including schools of all grades. 
Popular interest was aroused in the whole subject by the use 
made of intelligence tests in the United States army during 
the Great War. The results obtained seemed almost magical 
and for a time intelligence tests became a sort of educational 
fetish—they were the magic wand whose use should determine 
fitness for promotion, settle college entrance requirements, 
and solve all the problems of vocational training. 


Though greatly over-estimated, these intelligence tests 
have served to arouse a very real interest in the study of 
mentality, which in course of time will shed new and much- 
needed light on the problems of the classroom. One of the 
latest writers says: “The proper solution of the great 
problem of the feeble-minded remains to be determined.” 
This statement is even more true of the problem of the super- 
normal or exceptionally bright children, about the treatment 
of which so little information is yet available. 


The wide range of intelligence or mental capacity in chil- 
dren is illustrated by Dr. H. Woodrow by reference, on one 
hahd, to Francis Galton, the noted English scientist, who 
showed wonderful. precociousness from earliest youth and 
maintained marked ability to 6ld age, and, on the other hand 
to a child, feeble-minded Abbie, nearly twenty-two years of 
age, who after ten years of schooling, could read a few sen- 
tences, spell a few words, tell the days of the week but not 
the months of the year, and could not count the cost of three 
one-cent stamps, and three two-cent stamps, with the stamps 
before her. “In almost any American schoo] the children 
display nearly every degree of intelligence between the bril- 
liant Francis Galton and the feeble-minded Abbie.” This 
statement by Woodrow is certainly true of the school system 
in any city or large town in either the United States or Can- 
ada. Almost the first questions arising are why this should 
be and how it has come about. This leads to a study of 
heredity in relation to intelligence, which proves conclusively 
that, on the average, mental abilities in the sense of capacities 
for mental growth or development are fixed before the chil- 
dren reach school age. The work of the school is not to 
create mental ability or capacity or even to produce growth 
of capacity. “The schools cannot bring out of a child what 
the. good Lord never put into him.” The real work of the 
school is to provide the opportunity and the environment for 
the development of the original mental ability or capacity 
with which each child is endowed. 


Accepting the situation as it stands with regard to the 
diversity of mental ability in pupils, what is the teacher’s 
responsibility and what should be the attitude of the teacher 
to what may be termed the science of intelligence? 


First, it should be remembered that a child’s success in 
school is not determined solely by his intelligence or men- 
tality as may be revealed by tests. There are other factors: 
health, physical development, training of the senses, habits 
of application and perserverence, development of memory and 
attention, and the whole environment in its relationship to 
the child’s ability. Second, the teacher does not need any 
special knowledge of the art of applying a modern scale 
for the measurement of intelligence. This is a task of a trained 
expert, requiring wide experience and a thorough knowledge. 
It is to be assumed, however, that teachers know how the 
results of the tests are expressed and interpreted, and some- 
thing of the frequency of occurrence of the various types 
of mentality. The tests determine the mental age of children 
in terms of the attainment of the average child, and the re- 
sults are expressed by means of an intelligence quotient, 
which for each person tested shows the ratio of the mental 
age to the chronological age. 


A child ten years old whose test shows a mental age of 
seven years six months, that is, mental ability equal to that 
of an average child seven years six months old, has an intelli- 
gence quotient of 75. While not a constant, the intelligence 
quotient remains nearly the same up to fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, by which time the growth of mental capacity 
has ceased. The intelligence quotient is practically the same 
at fifteen years of age as at four or five. 


In any large group of school children the I.Q. would 
range from 40 to 50, the higher grade imbecile, to 150 or 
160, the exceptionally bright or specially gifted child. The 
Significance and the-probable frequency of occurrence of 
different intelligence quotients in a large group of unselected 
school children as given by experts is about as follows: 


1.Q. Frequency Interpretation 
Above 140 about % to1% Genius or near genius 
120 - 140 about 4% Very superior intelligence 
110 - 120 about 15% Superior intelligence 
90 - 110 about 60% Normal or average 
80 - 90 about 15% Dull normal or slow 
70 - 80 about 4% Border-line cases 
Below 70 about 1% Definite feeble-mindedness 


Note—50-70—Moron—Ultimate mental age 7-11 years. 
25-50—Imbecile—Ultimate mental age 3-7 years. 
Below 25—Idiot—Ultimate mental age 3 years. 


Many of those with an I.Q, below 70 are not found in 
school at all. 


The problems of the development of the intelligence and 
of individual differences in intelligence are fundamental or 
basic problems in the classroom. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the teacher is dealing definitely with these problems from 
Gay to day, not occasionally or from an academic standpoint, 
nor merely incidentally as interest may be aroused, but con- 
stantly. They constitute the very essence of the teacher’s 


' work. To be able to know definitely what her aims should 


be and what methods to employ in reaching those aims, it is 
important for the teacher to understand the present-day in- 
vestigations and their applications. She needs a knowledge 
of what may be termed the mode'n psychology of intelligence: 


She must know when it is desirable to try to bring a back- 
ward pupil up to grade, and when it is not, and if not, why. 
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She should realize that the exceptionally bright child who 
‘seldom troubles her may be a great problem. 


She should be thoroughly familiar with the concept of 
mental age, and the method of classifying pupils by its help. 


She should know that intelligence has a physical basis, 
and should understand the relation of intelligence to the 
brain and to physical defects. Medical inspection and treat- 
ment is a great aid to teachers in this respect. 


She should understand the relationship between mental 
ability and success or failure in school work so that she may 
give proper aid to the over-age pupils, and enable them to get 
the educational training they are entitled to receive. 


She should know that brightness or dullness as shown 
by high or low I.Q, can be recognized at an early age, and 
should be taken into account in determining classroom meth- 
ods and school organization. 


The study of the science of intelligence is fundamental to 
the science of education, and is full of interest. Some of the 
specific school problems which require special study and 
modification of educational procedure in the light of investi- 
gation are: the matter of promotions and proper grading of 
pupils, skipping of grades, variation in courses of study for 
different mental abilities, treatment of average children, adap- 
tation of school organization to differences in mental ability, 
juvenile delinquency, vocational guidance, special classes, 
education of sub-normal children, education. of gifted children. 
All these receive new light from the results shown by the 
measurement of intelligence. 


Recent studies and investigations have dealt with the 
problem of specially gifted children, to which not much 
attention had been previously paid. The sub-normal pupils 
have always been a great burden and hindrdnce in the class- 
room, while the gifted pupils as a rule are a pleasure and a 
delight to the teacher. The question arises, however, as: to 
whether the gifted pupils are receiving fair treatment under 
present organization. Dr. Goddard estimates that about four 
rer cent. of the children of the public schools possess mental 
ability so superior to the average as to demand special op- 
pertunities for their development. Terman of Leland Stan- 
‘ ford, from a study of a selected group of specially gifted 
children, draws the following among other conclusions: 


Intellectually superior children are apparently not below 
the average in general health. 


‘ While superior children are likely to be accelerated on 
the basis of chronological age, they are usually two or three 
grades retarded on the basis of mental age. 


Their school work is such as to warrant promotion in 
most cases to a grade closely corresponding to the mental age. 


The superiority tends to show early in life, is little influ- 
cnced by formal instruction, and is permanent. 


Superior children usually come from superior families. 


The responsibility of the school organization for providing 
the environment suitable to the development of the specially 
gifted children, as well as the average and the sub-normal, 
is one that must be faced and met if the schools of the future 
are to fulfil their mission. 


From observation of work in Calgary, the following con- 
clusions are drawn: 


I. Re sub-normal pupils: 


(a) A good beginning has been made in having all doubt- 
ful pupils tested, institutional cases (1.Q. below 50) removed 
from school, and moron cases (I.Q. 50 to 70) removed to the 
special classes for sub-normals. 


(b) Several things are greatly needed: a larger provincial 
home so that all institutional cases could be admitted there; 
some special provision for dull normal or border-line cases, 
and increased accommodation for the special classes. There 
are now 30 pupils in attendance, tests showing that there are 
nearly 100 who should be admitted, while there are probably 
120 at least who can really receive benefit from schooling 
only in such special classes. 


(c) All teachers should realize that the proper treatment 
for duif children is that of sympathetic encouragement and 
an intelligent understanding of the cases concerned. Some 
pressure may be needed to develop habits of industry and 
application, or to overcome indolence, but genuine sympathy 
does more for the dull pupil than harsh driving. 


II. Re gifted or superior children: 


(a) There are probably at least sixty (144%) specially 
gifted children in the Calgary schools. The immediate prob- 
lem is to discover these. 


(b) Probably nearly 500 (about 4%) of the pupils have 
a mentality which should enable them easily to complete the 
eight grades in less than eight years. 


(c) Until some definite organization can be made for 
helping them, every teacher should plan io keep the bright 
pupils always busy, promote them at special times, recom- 
mend that they skip a grade, and take any other measure that 
will keep these brighter pupils from marking time and devel- 
oping habits of indolence. 


Probably the old-fashioned system still in vogue in many 
homes of England where education is given by private tuition, 
is much more conducive to the development of genuises than 
the best public school system yet devised. The state school 
system of the future must organize to meet the needs of spe- 
cial children of all classes, 


W. W, SCOTT, B.A., 


‘entral High School, Calgary; Member of the Provincia! 
Executive of the A.T.A. 
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Shakespeare 


(April 23, 1564) 
W. Everard Edmonds, Edmonton - 
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“Near the river Avon in Warwickshire, one of England’s 
most beautiful Midland counties, a tall grey spire, springing 
from amid elms and lime trees, marks the parish church of 
Stratford, in which sleeps the body of our greatest poet. The 
proud roof of Westminster has been deemed the fitting vault 
of Britain’s illustrious dead; but Shakespeare’s dust rests in 
2a humble tomb. By his own loved river, whose gentle music 
fell sweet upon his childish ear, he dropped into his last sleep; 
and still its murmur, as it sweeps between its willowy banks, 
seems to sing the poet’s dirge. Four lines, carved upon the 
flat stone which lies over his grave, are ascribed to his own 
pen. Whoever wrote them, they ,have served their purpose 
well, for a religious horror of disturbing the honored dust 
has ever since hung about the sacred place. 


“Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbeare, 
To digg the dust enclossed heare, 
Blest be ye man yt spares these stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones.” 


A niche in the wall above holds a bust of the poet, whose 
high, arching brow and tranquil face are familiar to us all. 
How well we know his face and his spirit; and yet how little 
of his man’s real life has descended to our day! To know 
Shakespeare we must go to the mighty works he has left be- 
hind. 

Dr. Collier is right. We can hardly think a thought that 
Shakespeare cannot match; we can hardly imagine a situation 
that something he said does not fit. His language fits all 
times and his thought all places; no part of existence, no 
depth of the universe, no problem of human life seems to be 
outside his range. Other writers, even great writers, learn 
one phase of life and spend their days in revealing its secrets 
to their fellow men. But Shakespeare penetrates every sea, 
harbor, creek and rivulet of human emotion. He identifies 
with the joys and sorrows of king and shepherd, of youth and 
age, and of all the classes between. Every boy’s heart cries 
out with Prince Arthur: ‘ 


“If I were out of prison and kept sheep, 
I should be merry as the day is long.” 


He shows us many English kings: John, the base; Richard 
II, the vacillating; Richard III, the crafty; Henry IV, the am- 
bitious; and Henry V, the most human, the most fascinating 
of them all. But his true king is never a tyrant; he is one who 


“Dives into men’s hearts 
With humble and familiar courtesy.” 


Shakespeare loved kings and soldiers, but he also loved 
the ordinary man; and so we have that immortal company 
of characters which age cannot wither nor custom stale. The 
great dramatist finds them in their good and evil hours, and 


penetrates them through and through, as if his pen were - 


some magic thing that could pierce their inner lives, and come 
out touched with their subtlest motives and most secret 
purposes. 

And it is this power of piercing down beneath the sur- 
face of life that Shakespeare will give to you if you will but 
listen to him. He who reads Shakespeare enriches his life 
and strengthens himself for his battles against the world. 
The great master shows us human causes and their conse- 
quence; he shows how little passions grow to great and lead 


to tragedy; he shows us how dishonor leads to ruin, and how 
evil overwhelms the lives of innocent and sinful, too; he gives 
us the sure foundation of worthy lives—trusting God, loving 
our country and our neighbors, cherishing friends and bear- 
ing ourselves with dignity against an enemy. 

Dr. Johnson’ says, in his Preface to Shakespeare’s Works: 
“He that tries to recommend him by select quotations will 
succeed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered 
his house for sale, carried a brick in his pocket as a speci- 
men.” The comparison is an apt one, but at the risk of fail- 
ure, a few quotations must be given in illustration of the 
remarks already made. How much worldly wisdom, for in- 
stance, is revealed in these half-dozen lines: 


“Néither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


And how much history we may learn from the pages of 
Shakespeare! Our poet wrote of days before the United 
Kingdom, before even the beginnings of Empire—days of 
border fights and civil warfare: but they were the fights of 
those whom destiny was to join in unity, in order that from 
their union the nation should gain that strength which was 
needed for the security of freedom and justice. The duel 
between England and France, referred to in a number of 
Shakespeare’s plays, was a fight between equal foes who 
were trying each other’s mettle until the day when, tried and 
tested, they were to stand shoulder to shoulder against the 
enemy of Europe. How our poet would have rejoiced to see 
that day, and we can well believe that he is the leader in the 
chorus of those whom, in fancy, we can hear, joining - 


“In a gust of ghostly thanks to God 
That the most famous quarrel of all time 
In the most famous friendship ends at last.” 


Shakespeare was a true patriot, and loved his native land 
with heartfelt devotion. He loved her laws and customs and 
traditions. He loved her storied past, her undiscovered fu- 
ture. He loved her very soil, and we can imagine him stretch- 
ing out his hand across the centuries to grasp that of a mod- 
ern poet, Rupert Brooke, who, before his death in the Great 
War, penned those haunting lines: 


“Tf I should die, think only this of me, 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England.” : 


In his many plays, our’ poet has revealed the various moods 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. There is the spirit of daring, which 
“forgets that ever it heard the name of death,” the spirit 


“Whose dancing soul doth celebrate 
A feast of battle with its adversary.” 


There is the steadfast, staying mood which “arms itself with 
patience,” the tolerance which knows that 


“It is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
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There is the ardent individuality which leads a man to 


“Grudge a corner in the thing he loves 
For others’ uses’”— 


and linked with this is the truant spirit, the love of adven- 
ture which impels the sons of Britain to wander afar, 


“Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs, 
To make a hazard of their fortunes.” 


It is the truant spirit combined with the spirit of sympathy 
that has created the Empire, binding the “small children” and 
the great “dominions” into a whole-hearted unity, which 
knows 


“No fight too fierce, no trial too long, 
When love says ‘Come.’ ” 


Both these qualities are found in Shakespeare. 


“Sure He that made us with such large discourse 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To rust in us unused.” 


Is not this, above all, the characteristic note of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, “with that high tolerance in religion; that rev- 
erence yet boldness before the mysteriousness of life and 
death; that love of free institutions; that pursuit of an ever 
higher justice and larger freedom, which we associate with 
the temper and character of our race wherever it is dominant 
and secure.” . 

We come to SHakespeare for all these, for infinitely more 
than these, and he does not fail us. He is the one voice of 
our race that will never die. When kings and thrones have 
perished from the earth, he will reign enthroned in the hearts 


‘ of men. 
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Sone Present Cendencies in Education 


D. L. SHORTLIFFE, M.A.. EDMONTON 


‘7 


Are our present intellectual standards lowering? And, if 
so, are the new proposals re. curricula calculated to raise 
them again? Perhaps such questions are impossible of sat- 
isfactory answers, but possibly we might obtain some hints 
as to what would be correct answers by watching current 
events and tendencies. 


It is impossible to understand any event in the school, 
the church, or the state without some insight into the social 
ferment in which such institutions are immersed. There is 
no dearth of competent observers who declare that the present 
age is relatively a degenerating age. The simple ideals and 
stern virtues of our fathers, declare these observers, are be- 
ing swept away by a torrent of frivolity, greed, and even 
stupidity. If one protests to these observers that in every 
age there have been cranks who declared that the world or 
at any rate a particular social system, was going to the “bow- 
wows,” he is at once met.with the retort that more often than 
not the cranks were right. In such a conversation reference 
is quite certain to be made to the downfall of the Roman Em- 
pire after a few centuries of luxurious and lazy departure 
from the sterner virtues of the early Romans. Almost any 
American magazine these days has an article in it describing 
the fearful extent of illiteracy and jazz in the Republic. Every- 
where we hear the warnings against a speedy return to bar- 
barism. The girls of a generation ago, say these observers, 
learned the household arts, dressed modestly, and conducted 
themselves generally with that retiring demeanor suited to 
their sex and their responsibilities. In contrast to that the 
girls of the present day, we are told, chew gum in public 
places, swear, and run about scantily clad and bedecked 
with various colored paintings pleasantly (?) reminding one 
of the rainbow after a thunder storm. The boys of today do 
not escape the lash of the moral censor. They are declared 
te be relatively devoid of ideals or ambition, their thoughts 
being focused chiefly on jazz and gasoline! 


Now, one does not need to accept at their face values all 
these severe strictures in order to recognize that certain de- 
teriorating influences are at work in human society. The 
present age, for example, is the “practical” age. In saying 
this we do not mean “practical” in the proper sense of the 
term, which implies enough intelligence to accomplish the 
long look ahead, but in the barbaric sense of spending one’s 


energy in a whirlwind of meaningless and unsystematic activ- 
ities dealing solely with the objects immediately at hand. An 
instance of this “practical” tendency is the idea a great many 
rewspaper men have of the function of the press, which, they 
declare, is to sell to the public the kind of news the public 
desires, even though the interests of “the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,” may thereby be seriously 
prejudiced. This little instance is indicative of two things: 
first, a barbaric public mind, and, secondly, a barbaric press 
pandering to it. Indeed, Dr. Gordon Laing, dean of the 
faculty of arts at McGill, recently went so far as to suggest 
that the press is largely to blame for the present decadence 
of society! Professor G. M. Wrong of Toronto joins in the 
warning by declaring that fifteen minutes is the maximum 
of time one can now spend profitably in reading the average 
daily! The famous Dr. Mayo of Rochester declared recently 
that observations made by’ competent psychologists in the 
United States indicated that “from the standpoint of mental 
ability we are slipping backward!” Now comes the question 
of supreme importance to the educationist, viz., “Amid such 
a state of affairs as this is it right that we should have 
‘democratic’ control of educational policy? What are we to 
say to the proposition, so persistently sounded in our ears, 
that ‘the people,’ or even the people’s children, should edu- 
cate the school rather than the school should educate the 
reople? Is the school to have a positive policy of education 
which it is to put into execution or die fighting for, or is it to 
be a spineless flunkey to do the bidding of what many observ- 
ers declare to be a ‘democracy’ that is ‘slipping backward’ 
mentally?” 


One result of this “democratic” control of education is con- 
fusion, with the resulting hesitancy and inefficiency in the 
field of educational administration. For example, we see the 
utter callousness with which educational authorities deliber- 
ately trifle with grading standards to suit the lazy comfort 
of ambitionless youths instead of taking them by the collar 
and compelling them either “to deliver the goods” or stay in 
the same grade. This one thing is a disheartening sign of 
fatty degeneration in the heart of the educational body, and 
the organism is thereby threatened with softening of the brain 
from lack of circulation of healthy blood! An “educational 
system” which from fear of “the people” hesitates to formu- 
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late a positive, vigorous policy and to put it into operation 
has a doubtful apology for its existence. 


As another example, let us take the question of the relation 
between “academic” and “utilitarian” education. Here the 
confusion is pitiful. Every spell-binder in the country pays 
lip service to the value of utilitarian education. But what 
do we find? Do we find full-fledged technical, commercial, 
and agricultural high schools in which such training might 
be given? Do we even hear of any serious proposals looking 
to such things in the future? For the most part we are 
compelled to answer both questions in the negative. Instead, 
we have the academic high schools congested with a lot of 
people, and cluttered with a lot of paraphernalia and baggage, 
that have no business there. The average voter wants his 
offspring to get more or less of a “cultural” education for 
the sake of the supposed “social status” it might bring. But 
when the pupil is put face to face with certain academic pur- 
suits he suddenly discovers that his parents have misjudged 
the natural trend of his abilities. Result? An outcry against 
the stern cruelty of any sort of academic standards at all, or, 
failing this, a sudden demand that enough biscuit-making be 
mixed with the academic studies to enable the said pupil to 
make a “convenient” choice. This chaotic mixture of two 
distinct types of education is one thing that is killing both 
of them. It makes a trifling hand-maid of the utilitarian 
education and a burlesque of the academic. Apparently, the 
one indispensable method of preparing the rising generation 
for citizenship, and of giving them vocational guidance, is 
to permit them to trifle and tinker with an academic course! 
The result is that the average pupil in our high schools is 
getting very little serious education of either kind when com- 
pared with what it costs the public to put him through the 
present (and probably future)) doubtful process. What we 
need is a sharper differentiation between the two types of 
education and a severe raising of the standards in both. If 
that is not done, then, in our opinion, the entire system of 
secondary education will soon lose its raison d’etre. All along 
the line we see this confusion and trifling at work. We see 
it from the arranging of the final verdicts on final examina- 
tions down to the “recommending” that is done in grades VIII, 
IX and X. We charge that this sort of thing amounts to 
deception of pupils, the mere fact of its being unintentional 
being no excuse. One result of this is that we find in our 
high schools pupils who have been told officially that they 
are grade XII students, when in reality it would make them 
“step out and show their class” if they were asked to make 
a really good showing on grade X work. Just how this sort 
of silly trifling came to be known as “education” is one of 
those mysteries for whose solution devout souls will wait in 
faith (and disappointment). 


These are only a few of the absurdities that arise when 
the educational policy of our country is bent to suit the pass- 
ing whims of “public opinion” rather than shaped by an 
appointed and politically independent commission of educa- 
tionists who could snap their fingers at the votes of Tom 
Jones and Bill Smith! After all, why do we not have “demo- 
cratic control” of engineering, surgery, law, etc.? And 
again, might it not be that right here we touch the tender 
spot in the question as to why the profession of education 
occupies so lowly a status as compared with these other 
professions? j 


Another pernicious result of this political control of edu- 
cational policy is the cry we hear today that it is the chief 
function of the school to “prepare the boys and girls for citi- 
zenship.” On the risk of being led to the block, we wish 
to say that that is not the function of the school at all. It is 
supremely the function of the home, and if the home lies 
down on the job, as it is doing today, all the schools in the 
country cannot correct the situation. This cry is a straight 


case of an irresponsible public trying to foist its responsibility 
on the back of the already overloaded schoolmaster. Two 
years ago the Hon. George P, Smith (of delicious memory) 
stated correctly that in the homes of this country parental 
discipline had become a memory. 


The function of the public school should be to give the 
child a thorough grounding in the three R’s, the tools of all 
future education, utilitarian or otherwise. This ought to be 
done honestly and thoroughly, without spending too much 
time trying to do for the children those things which only 
nature and their parents can do. We think that our public - 
schools, like our high schools, are spending too much time 
on a lot of fads and “activities” whose habitat should not be 
the schoolhouse at all. 


The function of the academic high school should be two- 
fold: first, to select (honestly) those pupils whose “natural 
bent” is towards the pleasures of gaining a sympathetic 
familiarity with the salient features of the intellectual tri- 
umphs of the race to date; second, to supply them with such 
beginnings of this training as would prepare them for an 
honest-to-goodness university course leading up to a first- 
class degree. After all, in spite of all the jazz, gasoline and 
oil wells of the present day, there will always be a demand 
for a certain sprinkling of “high-brows” in human society 
and it should be the special function of the academic high 
school to help produce them. Naturally, this would mean a 
very small academic high school populated by a carefully 
selected group of students—just what we should have in 
place of the present sterile hybrid, which discourages the 
brilliant student and deceives the poor one, 


The technical, commercial and agricultural high schools 
ought to house about eight-five per cent, of the high school 
population. By all means they should form the most import- 
ant part of our high school structure. On those the bulk of 
the money voted for high school purposes should be spent, 
and in those there should be given that far-sighted, intelli- 
gent, envisioned utilitarian education that would prepare the 
rising generation for the inevitable job ahead of them—the job 
of earning a comfortable and enjoyable living. This, we 
think, should be the primary function of these schools; inci- 
dentally there should be given, as far as possible, that intelli- 
gent outlook on life that distinguishes between the man and 
the drudge. 


Now, it is perfectly true that all these things, from 
grade one upward, contribute towards the making of a citizen; 
but that does not mean that our high schools should be bur- 
dened, as they now are, with the main job of citizen-making. 
It is grossly unfair to pile the parents’ duties on the school 
teacher—unfair to the parent, the child, and the teacher. It 
takes several institutions to make a citizen; the school is only 
one of them, and should confine its attention to its own pecu- 
liar functions and compel the others to leave it alone while 
so doing. To pile the functions of all these institutions into 
the school-house is to add another incentive to the confusior 
and mediocrity we already have there. 


That this trifling is not confined to our own country is 
indicated by the following which we saw recently from the 
pen of an’ American professor: 


“Classes closed yesterday afternoon till January 4. We 
have one constant grind and rush of work with not much 
apparent result. These chaps are not accustomed to much 
work. It comes hard to them, and to some of them it doesn’t 
come at all. There are a few fairly good students; the great 
majority are below anything I have hitherto worked with, 
which fact practically puts me into the position of a task- 
master or slave-driver. At Harvard the authorities do not 
fool away much time on the fellow who cannot or will not 
take a fair pace; the students know that fact, and, without 
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much police work on the part of the faculty, do a pretty good 
job in following up. Here, however, they nurse the students 
along with concessions, each of which drags down the schol- 
arship standard. Thus, they habitually allow students who 
absent themselves from written tests to have “make up” tests, 
even without ascertaining the reason, if any, for the absence. 
Result: students fool around, do not prepare for the exam. 
at the appointed time. They even deliberately stay away from 
the first test in order to get a ‘line’ on the kinds of questions 
the professor is likely to ask, and then ‘bone up’ a little for 
the second test, which, the students themselves say, is easier 
than the first. The students themselves have repeat- 
edly given me cases of these sorts. Moreover, they laugh at 
the whole business, and say, quite frankly and quite correctly, 
they cannot be blamed. Like sheep, they go through the 
holes made in the fence for their convenience.”, 


This professor was a student at Yale and Harvard, where 
students either work or get what is coming to them. He is 
now trying to teach in another American university with the 
experience indicated. His words sound familiar. They will 
not be seriously criticized by those who still believe in some 
modicum of sincerity and efficiency in education. 


In a recent issue of School and Society Professor John 
Latané of Johns Hopkins says: 

“We are ‘selling education’ to the masses and making the 
state pay for it. In so doing we are, .I believe, necessarily 
lowering the standards.” Very few will find logical reasons 
tor disagreeing with him. 

A school superintendent in an American city declared re- 
cently that the American democracy is demanding that 
its children “get through high school” regardless of 
aptitudes or prospects, that this demand must be obeyed, 
and that this necessitated “the FURTHER lowering” of the 
intellectual standards of the ordinary high school! We would 
ask any man if a more cowardly or reprehensible statement 
ever came from the lips of a so-called educationist. So long 
as the educational affairs of American cities are run by of- 
ficials who have no policies of their own, based on a mature 
study of the philosophy of education, but who act merely as 
office boys to obey the orders of a so-called “democracy,” 
just so long will deception and fraud be practised on the 
children of the United States, 


Professor Brandenburg of Perdue University lately pub- 
lished some interesting facts regarding the attainments of 
freshmen in the subject of English composition, not so much 
from the standpoint of mechanical technique as of the degree ~ 
of intelligence indicated by their efforts. 


In 1919 the candidate for entrance to Perdue was required 
to write a short composition on some interesting experience 
he or she had had. A total of 1004 candidates took the test. 
These came from senior classes of fifty-four high schools in 
various sections of the United States. It turned out that 112 
of these students had composition ability on the same level 
as is supposed to be required of the sixth grade pupils in 
Detroit. To quote Prof. Brandenburg: “This may be taken 
as indicating that ten per cent. of the entering class, either 
cn account of innate mental deficiency or inadequate train- 
ing, have not mastered the elementary mechanics, the simple 
conventional technique of expressing their thoughts in written 
form. These students are evidently not prepared to do high 
school work in English, to say nothing of attempting fresh- 
man work in college.” 


Here is one of the samples Prof. Brandenburg gives: 

“One night last winter. I got into my mother’s cubord, 
and got a whole mince pie and ate it, just before going to bed. 
And of all the bad dreams I had the worst. 


“I drempt I was taken to China and roasted alive. Next 
the Indiatans tortured me, then I was taken to Affrica and 
left in the jungles and again I was in a ward with the small 
pox and when I was about to die I awoke with a sick head- 
ache.” 


Professor Brandenburg asserts that there were one hun- 
dred and eleven other compositions of about this quality! 
He also cautions us that these compositions were not written 
by the children of foreigners. These people, however, were 
all high school graduates and had been fooled into believing 
that they had that status that would entitle them to under- 
take university work. And yet there are those who persist 
in chirping about the wonderfl “progress” we are making in 
education on the American continent. It seems that not only 
are we losing our sense of proportion, but our sense of humor 
as well. 


Lorene Maguire, B.A., Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Edmonton High Schools. 


Physical Education has been recognized in the new course 
of studies for Public and High Schools of Alberta as a com- 
pulsory subject. This is an admission that Physical Educa- 
tion is an essential part of the training of every boy and girl 
in Alberta. No form of education justifies itself which does 
not contribute something definite to the great problem of 
civilization. The contribution which Physical Education 
can make to world education is a matter about which there 
is considerable doubt on the part of educationalists of the 
old school. Just what this contribution is merits examination. 

The purpose of Physical Education, like all other educa- 
tion, is to make for efficient adaptation to the circumstances 
of life. The artificiality of modern life deprives individuals of 
many natural opportunities for physical development. Our 
forefathers lived in the open and by hard labor; today men 
live mainly by machinery and to a great extent by their wits. 
This is a circumstance of life which must be met. Some defin- 
ite system of physical training must be devised to make up 
for the lack of natural opportunities. Even in pioneer days is 
it not conceivable that systematic physical training might 
have had its place? We hear only of the fit, but mortality 
statistics go to prove that there was a high percentage of 


weaklings who, through inability to keep pace with the stur- 
diest, dropped out of the race altogether. Of these history 
takes no account. 


The upright position of man is one of the last acquirements 
in animal history and consequently still imperfect. All acquire 
it by slow education during the first two years of life. Well 
developed individuals with plenty of nervous energy are able 
to hold this upright position; whereas the feeble or debilitated 
tend to flexed positions, round shoulders, protruding head, 
sunken chest and the general slouch which is so familiar. Any 
system of exercise which does not produce and habitually 
maintain the upright position is failing in one of the chief 
purposes of physical education, and the success or failure of 
any system of physical training might be based on- the posture 
of the children trained under that system, 


Even though one cares nothing for appearance there are 
other very important reasons why the erect carriage of the 
body is desirable and necessary. It is only in the perfectly 
erect position of the body that the organs of respiration, cir- 
culation and digestion are able to do their work to the best 
advantage, and it is only in the upright position that these 
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organs can acquire their natural growth; that is to say, good 


posture is essential to the proper functioning of these organs 
in the adult, and is vital to the normal growth and develop- 
ment of these organs in the child. A well developed chest, a 
strong back, well poised head and shoulders are the very 
essence of the physical well-being of the boy or girl. 

Medical inspection is of great assistance in posture train- 
ing. In the city of Edmonton children in Grade I are given a 
complete physical examination. Any defects in posture such 
as round shoulders, wing scapula, hollow chest, pigeon chest, 
and in this list one might include flat feet, are noted by the 
medical examiner on the child’s enrolment card. This gives 
the teacher something definite on which to work, and except 
in extreme cases correction is possible. When the child has 
been at school from two to four years he is given a second 
complete physical examination and improvement or the oppo- 
site is noted. Even though the teacher has not the assistance 
of medical inspection she may easily detect such evidences of 
poor posture as round shoulders, protruding head, etc., and, 
by insisting on correct standing and sitting positions and by 
formal exercises to strengthen the muscles which hold these 
positions, may do a great deal toward correcting poor posture. 
In this connection the principal of the school has an import- 
ant part to play. He owes it to every child to see that the 
seats occupied are adjusted to meet the varying needs, since 
educational and physical classification do not always coincide. 

Another important factor in physical education is student 
activity through the medium of group games. Although games 
alone would never produce uniform and harmonious develop- 
ment because no game has yet been devised which gives exer- 
cise to all parts of the body, yet this form of training is one 
which cannot be overlooked in physical education. The benefit 
from games comes from the increased stimulus which they 
give to the processes of respiration and circulation. Since 
three-fifths of the poison produced in the human body is given 
off through the lungs, surely it is reasonable to claim that any 
game resulting in sufficient exercise to make the child breathe 
more deeply will have a beneficial effect on the whole system. 
Games played outside or in the school room or gymnasium with 
the windows open will produce the best results. And, just 
here, it might be mentioned that the recess period may be used 
to great advantage. The additional stimulus to circulation re- 
sulting from running and jumping means an additional blood 
supply to all parts of the body. 

Another form of physical training, which embraces many 
of the benefits to be derived from both formal gymnastics and 
games and which further develops grace to a higher degree 
than any other form of physical exercise is capable of doing, 
is folk dancing. It is no longer looked upon as a fad in phy- 
sical education. Through this activity the child should come 
to know the dance in its truest meaning, that is the rythmical, 
graceful movement of the body to music. This grace and 
beauty is sadly lacking in much of the modern social dancing, 
and it is this lack which is responsible for a great part of the 
prejudice against a form of social recreation which at its 
best has nothing about it which should offend the most conser- 
vative. 

No system of physical education can be complete which 
does not acquaint the child with the simple laws of health. 
Physical education includes a knowledge of how to care for 
the body as well as how to develop it. The importance of 
cleanliness of person, cleanliness of clothing, fresh air, good 
wholesome food and sleep to the welfare of the child cannot 
be over-emphasized. Some instruction in the anatomy and 
physiology of the human body will be an incentive to the boy 
or girl of the upper grades and even in some cases to chil- 
dren of the junior school. For example, the boy or girl who 
understands the relation of good posture to the processes of 
circulation, respiration and digestion is much more likely to 
strive to attain the upright position than one who slavishly 
follows the instructions of the teacher, without knowing the 
reason why. 


Teachers of physical education realize its larger signifi- 
cance in the development of personal character. In play 
from earliest childhood, in formal gymnastics, in the higher 
and more complex forms of athletics, habits, attitudes and © 
associations are developed.’ Self-confidence, self-control, 
poise, alertness, resourcefulness, decision, courage, aggres- 
siveness, initiative are some of the mental attitudes or sets 
of ming acquired. These attitudes were formerly developed 
by pioneer life but the ordinary family life of today offers 
few opportunities for this specific form of training. The 
end of physical education is no longer considered to be mere 
bodily perfection but of equal importance is its value in the 
training of the will and in the development of mental and 
moral attitudes. 


One of the greatest psychological effects in physical edu- 
cation comes from games. The shy, awkward child often de- 
velops a new co-operation as the result of play. He forgets 
himself in his interest in the game and in time his whole men- 
tal attitude towards himself changes. Games of primary 
children have little in the way of will training, as there are 
few restrictions, but, as the players grow older, more and 
more rules and regulations appear until highly organized 
team games and contests are reached. It is through team 
sports that the boy or girl acquires habits of obedience, sub- 
ordination, self-sacrifice, co-operation and friendliness, cap- 
acity for leadership, ability to lose cheerfully and to win 
without undue elation, a spirit ‘of fair play and all that is 
involved in the word sportsmanship. The attitude toward 
the umpire or referee offers great possibilities in character 
training. The player should remember that no individual’s 
judgment is infallible and that, as some one has said, an 
umpire is one “who decides things and is sometimes right.” 
Perhaps no city on the American continent lays greater 
stress on the psychological value of school games than does 
the city of Chicago. For instance, in the basketball league 
the actual scoring of points does not necessarily mean vic- 
tory. The teams are scored on the following basis: Sports- 
manship, 60 points; reliability, 10 points; and running, 30 
points. 


The aim of the physical training teacher should be to 
stimulate in the boy or girl a desire to keep physically fit, 
not only at school but all through life. The student who has 
been really interested in physical education while at school 
will be able to transfer this interest to the kind of sport and 
physical recreation available outside, such as skating, walk- 
ing, swimming, golf, etc. One reason for the lack of interest 
in physical education during the period of school life is that 
some children have an aversion to anything connected with 
school, resulting, no doubt, from our system of education. 
Another reason is that some parents still have a prejudice 
against physical education and this is reflected in the attitude 
of the children. Because they had no such training during 
their school life they look upon it as altogether unnecessary. 
This disinclination can best be overcome by moderation on 
the part of the instructor, so that no child may be allowed 
to perform any exercise or to play any game beyond his en- 
durance; for what may be simply exertion to one child may 
be dangerous to another. Exercise should be approached 
gradually and increased only with increased strength. For 
instance, the student should undergo the strain of league or 
intercollegiate games only after he has been well prepared 
by participation in intramural sports, 


To sum up, physical education is a means whereby the 
individual may preserve the inheritance of health to which 
he has fallen heir, and it is the basis on which the structure 
of the intellectual life may be reared. Sound health and 
sure conscious control are the foundation of happiness. If 
physical education can produce happiness is not that suffic- 
ient reason for giving it a prominent place on the new 
curriculum? : 
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Che Unit in Serondary Schools 


(M, J. G.) 


The question frequently arises, Are all children likely 
to benefit by higher education? Some people hold that it is 
well to keep even indifferent pupils in High School as long 
as possible, maintaining that they will probably pick up 
a little learning of some kind or another. 

But there is the other aspect of the situation. Is the 
smattering they may obtain worth the price paid for it? When 
certain children find themselves unable to cope with the 
academic subjects on the course of study, they are apt to 
become idle, careless, and indifferent, and often seriously 
handicap the progress of the class by wasting the time and 
energy of the teacher, and preventing pupils who are anxious 
to study from doing their best. In this way a grave injustice 
is done to those who are able to profit by such studies, and 
who have as much right to be considered as the ones who 
are not able to carry on such work. The competent students 
are often in danger of losing interest too, when they are con- 
stantly held back by the incompetent. 

Besides, pupils who find themselves in grades for which 
they are not qualified feel the hopelessness of struggling 
with tasks for which they have no aptitude, and so acquire 
the habit of shirking work and letting difficulties master 
them; in some cases, “Satan finds mischief for idle hands 
to do,” and discipline suffers. Such a school course is hardly 
likely to produce a very desirable character in the future 
citizens of a country. 

Another result of trying to mix such impossible elements 
in High School classes is the lowering of the standard of 
education in order to bring it nearer the level of those unable 
to reach a higher standard. A country in which such a sys- 
tem is practised can scarcely hope to take a leading place 
among the educated nations of the world. 


It may be of interest to note what ideas have been ex- 
pressed on this subject by a number of thinking people con- 
cerned about the future of their country. ~Three and a half 
centuries ago, John Knox, the great reformer, outlined a 
scheme of education for Scotland which is still the goal which 
many educationists are striving to reach. On this question 
of fitness for higher education Knox had very definite views. 
According to his plan, “the ascent from the elementary to 
the secondary schools was to be open to all who were quali- 
fied by natural ability to make it, and by this means, the 
best brains of the country, from whatever class, were to be 
utilized. Provision was to be made, through bursaries and 
public grants for pupils of promise who required financial 
aid, so that poor and rich alike should continue at school 


until they were of value to the commonwealth. Those who - 


showed aptitude were to proceed to further knowledge at 


the university, and in the case of those not apt to learning 


to useful handicrafts or other profitable exercise.” This 
shows that Knox clearly recognized that some pupils have 


not the capacity to “take on” a higher academic education, _ 


and that some are intended by nature for other vocations. 
Commenting on Knox’s scheme, Dr. Kerr, formerly chief 
senior inspector of schools and training colleges in Scotland, 
in his “Scottish Education” says: “We have seen that Knox 
has alternate treatment for pupils of different capacity. . . 
It is pretty certain that Knox did not intend that the embry- 
onic handicraftsman, who was to make a profitable exercise 
of his life, should waste his time in grinding at Latin gram- 
mar. He knew that there were pupils for whom university 
training would be of no benefit either to themselves or to their 
country—pupils whose proper and unalterable sphere of 


action was handicraft or other functions subordinately in- 
tellectual.” 

At a meeting of the Educational Association held in Ayr, 
Scotland, last May, Mr. John Butters, M.A., B.Sc., rector of 
Ardrossan Academy, speaking of the increasing demand for 
higher education, said: “In these democratic days, there are 
some persons who demand free secondary education for all 
and free university education as well. It is in the interests of 
democracy, in the interests of the nation itself, that there 
should be no restriction. on the extent of the education avail- 
able to anyone able to profit therefrom. Until, however, all 
are born with equal abilities, there can be no rightful claim 
that all should have a secondary or a university education. 
The presence of the unfit in the secondary schools is a hin- 
drance to the progress of the more gifted, and it is not in 
the national interest that this hindrance should continue.” 

Lord Leverhulme, of Port Sunlight fame, one of the great- 
est industrial “kings” of our time, speaking on education at 
Birkenhead last year said that to try to make inferior pro- 
fessional men from material suitable for expert craftsmen 
was retarding progress, and was the result of snobbery on 
the part of the parents who thrust their children into careers 
for which by nature they were unfitted. 

As a result of the great economy campaign in England, 
the government lately appointed a special committee of busi- 
ness men, under Sir Eric Geddes, to investigate national ex- 
penditure and suggest how national economy might be effect- 
ed. The part of their report that deal with education is of 
very great interest. The following is an extract from the 
section on the cost of higher education: “We recommend 
that fees should be substantially raised throughout, and at 
the same time every effort should be made to reduce the cost 
of secondary education. Scholars, whether fee-paying or not, 
should not be allowed to continue to receive state-aided sec- 
ondary education if they do not show ability and industry, and 
effective periodical tests should be applied to ensure this 
elimination.” 

All this does not infer that certain pupils are inferior per- 
sons or less valuable to the state because they are not fitted 
to acquire certain kinds of book-learning. If a democracy is 
a true democracy, the man who can build a house will not 
be considered inferior to the architect who draws the plans 
for it; neither will the man who cultivates a farm hold a less 
honorable place in society than the scientist who can anal- 
yse the soil or discover the chemical composition of a plant. 
But let persons who have no aptitude for academic work be 
trained along other lines and thus earn the right to be called 
“educated.” Surely it is better to turn out first class trades- 
men than third rate professional men! Which is more 
worthy of an honorable place in society—an Al carpenter or 
a C3 lawyer or doctor? 

Professor Wallace, in opening the class of Agriculture 
and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh last Oc- 
tober, affirmed that the fundamental object underlying all 
school education ought to be to fit the individual for the 
business of life. Not fifteen per cent. of the child population 
he said, possessed the brain’ capacity or the power of appli- 
cation to fit them to earn their living by “literary” or more 
than manual pursuits. “The defects of the educational system 
which had been developed since 1872 were now being realized; 
the want of interest of the child in school work; the failure 
to educate; the want of something to do with the hands; 
the compulsory separation of children from all useful work 
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that tended to develop both body and mind. The.result was 
the production of many idle “loafers” who had no desire 
to work and were incapable even if they tried.” 


The trend of the times is indicated by recent utterances 
of high educational authorities like Sir Henry Craik, M.P., 
for many years secretary of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. “Human faculties,” he says, “vary infinitely, and many, 
who may and will play a high part in life, may not adjust 
themselves to elaborate book-learning. If you try to force 
it on them, you waste your efforts and your money and their 
time. . . There are among the mass of our children some 
who have aptitude for that higher education, but we cannot 
by wishing or resolving increase that percentage. I am not 
running down or depreciating or saying they are of a lower 
grade. It does not follow that because certain children are 
not fitted for higher education that they are not fitted for a 
great deal of most useful and admirable work in the world; 
but it will not do to waste money and effort in teaching these 
children higher education when they may be better occupied. 
By trying to force them through the curriculum, we shall: 


satisfy only the pedantry of the professional educationist—a . ; 


gentleman for whom I have no great respect or love.” 


So let us hope that as democracy advances, snobbish dis- 
tinctions between the professional class and the laboring class 
will be cast aside, and parents will decide that, if children are 
to grow up useful citizens, they must be prepared by different 
courses of training to occupy places in society according to 
their varying ability. 


About the Burnham Srale in England 
' By EDGAR SMITH, B.A., Crescent Heights Collegiate, 
Calgary 


“It would pay you to come back to England to teach.” This 
statement in a letter I recently received from home, was 
rather startling to one whose main reason for leaving Eng- 
land ten years ago was the utter inadequateness of the then 
salaries. (I had been offered £85 as a starting salary in a 
Cornwall secondary school). The above-mentioned letter was 
the cause of my investigating the Burnham scale. 


Many of us have heard of this Burnham scale, who do not 
exactly know what it is or how it works. I do not propose 
to go into its origin, but rather to deal with what it has done. 
Let it be sufficient to say at present that a committee was 
appointed in 1919, chiefly to investigate teachers’ salaries. 
Viscount Burnham was at the head, and his attitude towards 
our profession is clearly shown in the following extract from 
a speech of his given in London about ten weeks ago: 


“It would be a gross injustice if, because teachers did not 
press their claims during the war for an increase in salary 
proportionate to the rise in the cost of living, they were to 
suffer on that account. Everybody knows teachers were 
shamefully underpaid, and they had not even the chance, 
which the manual trades always had, of being able, through 
sheer necessity, to force advances in their salaries. Their 
claim was not a war claim, it was a pre-war claim, .. It 
was impossible, moreover, that the state, having regard to 
its own honor, would go back on its own bargain.” 


The Burnham scale, fixed in 1919, does not seem to have 
been very much opposed at the time by local educational 
boards. The scale began to apply, as regards secondary 
schools, in September, 1920; as regards elementary schools 
in April, 1921. It also provided for advances for the fol- 
lowing few years. It replaced the system of small wage 
advances—usually in the form of bonuses—given mostly dur- 
ing the last two years of the war. As a result, present sal- 


aries in comparison with pre-war ones, are sufficiently 
startling as to have become the cause of much controversy 
recently in many English newspapers. 


The following figures, given by a teacher in reply to an 
attack on the scale, will serve as actual average examples. 
The first amount is for 1914, the second for 1921, and are 
for elementary teachers: (1) A certified lady assistant, 
£95, £261; (2) a head mistress, £130, £340; (3) a certified 
male assistant, £135, £327; (4) a head master £180, £425; 
(5) an uncertified lady assistant, £60, £161. These in- 
creases average 155 per cent. The head master at my old 
Grammar School is to receive £950 (the maximum) begin- 
ning September, 1922. His school will scarcely be as big as 
Calgary’s biggest high school. Hence the maximum salary 
we allow our high school principals in this country of sup- 
posedly higher wages, compares badly with this. 


Though the cost of living in England is still about 80 per 
cent. above pre-war levels, yet the above figures are remark- | 
able, especially when it is remembered that there are to be 
further increases for a time. 


In the correspondence about the Burnham scale, only once 
are salaries of assistant masters in secondary schools men- 
tioned. One teacher is quoted as rising from £200 to £500 
under the scale. Great as the percentage increase is in this 
case, the actual salary is small in comparison with that given 
to head masters. This point is emphasized in “Comparative 
Education,” a book by several authors, published in 1918 by 
Dent and Sons. The following is a part quotation: 


“|. . there is too great a disparity between the salaries 
of assistant and head teachers. The latter are very good but 
those of assistants are much below a comfortable level for 
persons of their social status and training. A secondary as- 
sistant master usually cannot afford to marry, and if he does, 
cannot provide adequately for the education and general up- 
bringing of his children. This discouraging feature militates 
against the really good man risking the teaching profession 
for his livelihood, for only a very small proportion can pos- 
sibly reach the prize of a head-teachership, The second draw- 
back is that the maximum salary is reached too early in life. 
But the Fisher scale will produce improvements.” 


The above quotation, while almost a digression, is at least 
valuable in showing the need of a Burnham scale to certain 
teachers. 


As before remarked, the apparently large increases have 
recently been the cause of much comment, often angry, in 
certain papers. One correspondent said: 


“|. . Very few people were aware that there had been 
a committee inquiring into any fixing teachers’ salaries. Few- 
er still can tell you the composition of that committee, and 
when their report was issued it was thought to be obligatory 
upon education authorities to adopt it. It was regarded as 
a kind of fiat from the board of education. Consequently, 
many of the authorities had committed themselves to the 
scale before they realized the full responsibilities. Many 
authorities adopted it because the county councils had done so. 
A few authorities who had delayed in approving the scheme 
had, in the meantime, discovered the alarming advances to be 
given to teachers and hesitated to adopt it, and only yielded 
because they felt they were not strong enough to contest the 
matter alone with the board of education.” 


Much of the criticism seems to be based on the fact 
that while the increases and bonuses given to most profes- 
sions and trades had the condition attached that, as the cost 
ot living decreased, wages and bonuses would decline pro 
rata, yet the teachers’ wages are to remain on the higher 
level, and to increase. Hence, when England reverts to pre- 
war prices and conditions, teachers will stand out prominently 
as salaried Croesuses, . 
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Though it is nearly eight years since the Great War be- 
gan, yet the fact remains that many older people still think 
of money in terms of 1914 values. They don’t seem to realize 
that in eight years a teacher’s salary would naturally have 
increased very much by means of the yearly increments. They 
don’t deny that £200 was a poor salary for a high school 
assistant in 1914, yet eight years later they strongly resent a 
salary of £500, equivalent to about £270 in 1914. It is ex- 


tremely improbable that the cost of living in England will 
cver go at all near the cost in 1914. 

The agitation against the Burnham scale seems so wide- 
spread that it is: difficult to say what its ultimate fate -will 
be. But if it be true, as the above-quoted authority states, 
that high school teachers could not afford to marry on their 
salaries, then the Burnham scale has been, in their case at 
least, nothing but an instrument of common justice. 
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The following are extracts from the speech of the president 
of a local of the National Union of Teachers in England, as 
reported in the pages of the North Cheshire Herald of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1922:— : 

“The teachers didn’t cry out until the war had been raging 
two years and they found themselves being pinched. Every- 
body admitted they were scandalously paid before the war. 
Teachers surrendered their holiday to give loyal service to 
their country, and 22,000 of them fought for their ceuntry. 
Now there was an outcry, “You must. reduce their salaries.” 
The speaker said, “he honestly believed that some of the 
people in authority who cried out, did not know of the ex- 
istence of the Burnham agreement. There was a ‘scrap of 
paper’ famous in history and the nation went to war on it; 
this was another ‘scrap of paper’ on which the National Union 
of Teachers would go to war and fight if need be.” 


The same speaker in referring to the work done by the 
National Union of Teachers, spoke of the past when the 
Board of Education figured the grant to be paid according 
to the passes obtained. “There was a merit for the teachers,” 
he said, “and if they won the good opinion of the inspector, 
they perhaps got ‘fair,’ or ‘good, or ‘excellent.’ These were 
the three marks. If the general result was assessed as ‘fair’ 


they got one shilling (1|-) per head; if ‘good,’ two shillings 
(2|-) per head, and if ‘excellent,’ three shillings (3|-). Now 
we had to work to get the three shillings.” When you re- 


member that the teachers’ salaries depended on these grants, 


you can imagine what the teacher’s position was. 

“Then came the great day, the examination day. The room 
must be as nice as possible, the handle of the fromt door 
polished, every slate scrubbed, and the children were told to 
come in their Sunday clothes and to wear boots instead of 
clogs. All were on tenter hooks before his lordship (the 
inspector}, accompanied by two or three assistants arrived. 
Immediately the distribution of test cards began. Try to 
imagine keeping sixty infants in order waiting at the utmost 
tension for the arrival of the inspector. 

“Money spent on education is not an investment, it is the 
purchase of raw material. If the supply were stinted the 
nation would be brought down.” 

The following is an extract from the report of the secre- 
tary at the same meeting: et 

“It is our duty as an association of teachers to do what 
we can locally to emphasize the fact that the operation of the 
axe in educational matters can only result in marked injury 
to the youth of the community.” 


5] Che Use of Stories and Rhymes in Teaching Art 


Ida F. Terry, Art Supervisor, Medicine Hat City Schools. 


Many are the difficulties which confront the teacher of Art 
throughout the Grades: therefore, anything that may prove 
helpful in combating and overcoming these difficulties should 
not be overlooked. In the junior grades one of the hardest 
things to overcome is the tendency of the children to use the 
standard colors alone, the result being glaring crudities, in- 
stead of harmonies. This is especially true where comple- 
mentary harmonies are desired. For example: vivid red and 
startling green placed side by side are unpleasing to a culti- 
vated taste, but exquisite harmonies may be obtained by grey- 
ing each with light washkcs of the other. 


All children love fairy stories and jingling rhymes. There- 
fore, if we find it possible to present our facts under these 
aspects occasionally, beneficial results may follow. Any teach- 
er can, with a little thought, make up a simple rhyme such as 
the following, when teaching complementary harmonies in the 
Junior grades: 


The Game of Give and Take 


One day the color fairies 
Sat on the rainbow stairs, 
And gleefully decided 

To wander off in pairs. 


So Blue paired off with Orange, 
And Red stole off with Green; 
And Orange said to Violet 

Pray will you be my queen? 


But soon those little couples 
Began to scrap and fight; 
And they were most unhappy 
For nothing went aright, 


And soon their grievous discords 
Did Fairyland offend; 

And they at last decided 

For Father Light to send. 


The culprits stood before him 

In couples two by two; 

But Yellow scowled at Violet, 
. And Orange frowned at Blue; 


And. Red and Green were squabbling 
~ For one particular place: 

Neither would give the other room: 

’Twas really a disgrace. 


Old Father Light most patiently 
Heard each complaint, and said, 
“Now listen, Blue and Orange; 
And listen, Green and Red. 


“And Yellow, you and Violet 
Just turn and look at me; 
‘And I will tell you how you all 
May live in harmony. 


“No plan you may decide on 
For happiness will make, 
Unless you all decide to play 
The game of ‘Give and Take.’ 


“Each complementary color 
Supplies the other’s lack; 
But fighting thus together _ 
You might as well be Black. 


“Then Blue must give to Orange, 
And Orange give to Blue; 

If they’d a pleasing harmony make 
With peace between the two, 


“And Green must take from glowing Red, 
And Red must take from Green, 

To smooth each other’s crudeness down 
And balance keep between, - 
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“And Violet and Yellow bright 

Can rarely stand alone, 

For each must give and each must take 
To gain harmonious tone.” 


The Fairies all decided then 
Old Light’s advice to take; 


To play that game with all their might 
And harmonies to make. 


When Red in fiercest anger 
Went flaming through the town, 


Green followed close behind her, 
And cooled her temper down. 


When Green looked cold and gloomy 
Beneath the winter rain, 


Then Red the needful touch supplied 
That warmed him up again. 


And what is true of colors, 
As anhyong may see 

If he will just consider, 

Is true of you and me. 


Even English Red, and Irish Green 
Could a rich harmony make, 


If each would with the other play 
The game of “Give and Take.” 


In the senior grades a tendency to crowd details into a 
small space is noticeable, and a restless, disquieting effect is 
produced. These pupils are old enough to understand the im- 
portance of mental effect, which of course is too abstract a 
thing to be made clear to the intelligence of very small chil- 
Gren. If we could get the pupils to depict only the larger 
masses and their important lights and shades and to eliminate 
unimportant details, the results would be more pleasing. Here, 
too, as in the junior grades, the greying of colors to obtain 
harmonies is important, For this class of pupils, a rhyme such 
as the followng might prove useful. The fact that moonlight is 
always more restful in its effect on the mind than strong sun- 
light, makes it a good topic to choose as an illustration: 


The Magie of the Moon. 


The silvery moonlight softly falls 
Athwart the golden grain: 
A lone coyote his message calls 
Across the sleeping plain. 


The river gentle music makes 

Across its shining bars; 

And where the cut bank sharply breaks 
Soft shadows hide the scars. 


Mists that at Sunset glimmered white, 
Now gently sleeping rest 

Like phantom spirits of the night 
Upon the river’s breast. 


The daylight falls with cruel light 
On hideous fault and gash; 

And in the sunlight clear and bright 
Conflicting colors clash.* 


The tired eye finds no resting place, 
By tortuous forms defied; 

Mooabeams reveal the broader space 
And sordid details hide, 


A mighty grief may joys efface 
Or turn the hair to snow; 

But ’tis the petty cares that trace 
The furrows on the brow, 


A ton of water on the top 

A rock may bear alone; 

But water falling drop by drop 
Will wear away the stone. 


The soul that’s hurt by jar or fret 
Of trivial daily tasks 

And endless details faced and met, 
A moment’s respite asks. 


When tortured nerves are like the strings 
Of violins out of tune, 

The silent night around us flings 

The magic of the moon. 


The calmness of her misty beams 
Each harsh detail obscures; 

And to the land of wistful dreams 
The weary spirit lures. 


All colors harsh and crude she blends 
In subtle harmonies; 

And fiercely jangling discord ends 

In dreamy symphonies. 


So, when distraught by care or haste 
Your life seems out of tune, 

Go out into the night and taste 

The Magic of the Moon. 


The pupils might illustrate rhymes such as these with 
color and masses of light and shades; the junior grades by 
drawing and coloring the fairies, first in their crude colors 
and afterwards in harmonies; and the seniors by painting a 
moonlight scene where only bold masses show, eliminating the 
unimportant details. If teachers would encourage the pupils 
to make up stories and rhymes illustrating the facts with 
which they wish them to become familiar, and then allow the 
children to illustrate their own stories, a personal interest— 
always a very powerful factor—would be introduced. The 
lessons thus learned would seldom be forgotten. This plan 
has also the double advantage of correlating the Art work 
with Composition and Grammar, and of stimulating the pow- 
ers of imganiation. 


For example: How would you show that “Red and Green 
were squabbling for one particular place’? Here the line 
action drawings used in the junior grades would be employed. 
jach child using his own imagination with regard to the atti- 
tude taken by the squabbling fairies. No mistakes are likely 
to be made with the colors here, as a lively interest centres 
round the combatants. In the same way each senior pupil 
might imagine a moonlight scene which would differ entirely 
from that of any other pupil; and yet all of the scenes would 
partake of the same qualities; ie., large masses of light and 
shade, and the elimination of all but important details. In 
each the colors, although differing, would all be greyed. 
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Designed in Canada. 
“Made in Canada.” 
Used in Canada. 
“ALL CANADIAN” 


The Book Rack Gives 
Extra Book Space 


Made of Selected Quarter 
Cut Oak 


Desk has Three Adjust- 
ments 


Forward tipping eliminated 


Heavy Steel Supports add 
Strength and Rigidity 


Very Easy to Set Up. No 
Tools Required 


Safety Ink Well in Desk 


Write for Descriptive Circu- 
lars and prices; also Our 
1922 Catalog. 


E. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


“CANADA’S SCHOOL FURNISHERS” 
—SINCE 1884— 


10187 104th Street | 
EDMONTON, Alberta 


Toronto 


Henry Roche Printing Co., Ltd., ego Adams Bldg., Edmonton. 
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